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THE OLD SOUTH STILL. 
BY ONE WHO FOUGHT AGAINST IT. 


THE Conservative—that is, the man who from temperament or convic- 
tion wishes to stand still when every one around him is moving—is not 
nearly so striking as the man who takes the lead, nor so popular as the 
man who stands in a good place well out of the erowd and shouts encour- 
agement to the strugglers. And yet he has his uses if he does nothing 
else but keep back those who are pushing furiously without the least 
idea where they are going. The desire to be up and moving in some 
direction seems irresistible. We question the wisdom of the past and 
lay our hands on the most venerable institutions, just as children turn 
over a stone to see what there is under it. 

The most conservative type to-day in the United States is the man 
of the South. By all his beliefs and tastes and instincts he is linked to 
the past, but being of the most masterful and aggressive race of modern 
times when war swept over his much-loved civilization, he was not 
content to sit down among the ruins or to stand stubbornly in the way. 
He would be no mere obstructionist. His mission was to nullify as far 
as he could and practically undo so much of the work of reconstruc- 
tion as undertook to regulate his relations to the newly freed slave. 
The labor laws adopted in several States shortly after the war tied the 
negroes to particular localities almost as tightly as the white man’s 
ownership. When the Freedman’s Bureau worked out a plan for a 
huge secret oath-bound society which by numbers and organization 
might give the force wanting to the negro nature, the white men met 
oath with oath, organization with organization, implicit obedience with 
mysterious terror, the Union League with the Ku-Klux-Klan, and in 
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the face of majorities and the power of a great party absolute in 
national affairs recovered possession of their State governments and 
proceeded to regulate their affairs to suit themselves. Turning back to 
the past to pick up old ideals cast aside and trampled on is not generally 
a cause to excite any great amount of zeal. Yet the followers of 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins were hardly inspired by more sincere 
belief and more unquestioning devotion in their golden dream of re- 
deeming humanity than were these men as they labored to restore, so 
far as irresistible events permitted, their old civilization ; and their 
methods were at times almost as unscrupulous and remorseless as those 
of the terrible Committee of Public Safety. But in both cases the end 
they worked for was distinctly good, and after the hasty and passionate 
verdict of contemporaries comes the calmer judgment of history. At 
this tribunal sincerity and love of country will be heard in extenuation 
even of great crimes. To men like Danton and Billaud- Varennes 
much will be forgiven, for they defended, albeit by blood and terror, the 
right of a man to own himself and his labor, while for the feeble 
vanity of Lafayette and the self-righteous pig-headedness of Necker 
there is no forgiveness,—only contempt. 

So, when the time comes for a dispassionate review of the recon- 
struction days, I think the decision will be that, while on one side 
much was written and said on behalf of the negro, and on the other 
much wrong threatened and done, still the reaction which brought 
down the whole structure the instant that Federal support was with- 
drawn was clearly in the interest of honesty and decency, which are the 
righteousness of a nation. The smallest part of the mischief due to 
these brutal travesties of self-government was the material injury they 
inflicted in the shape of excessive and ruinous taxation and enormous 
increase of liabilities, which in one of the smallest and poorest of the 
Southern States were raised from seven to forty million dollars in less 
than three years. The worst features were the disgrace and discredit 
brought upon representative institutions and the shock to fundamental 
morality inflicted by these governments, where legislatures appeared to 
sit only to pass plundering schemes dictated by disreputable adventurers, 
and sham philanthropists mouthed patriotism and humanity to divert 
attention from stealing which would have opened the eyes of a Roman 
proconsul. 

Admit all that can be said about the wrongs of the negro in the 
stormy days of transition, and the fact remains that from every stand- 
point of political wisdom or abstract morality the reconstructed State 
governments had become not only intolerable to the people who lived 
under them, but too heavy a load for the party which had held almost 
undisputed sway since the war to carry. Nations have no future state, 
whether individuals have or not, and human institutions will be judged 
by their fruits rather than by their methods. If a revolution not only 
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benefits a community materially, but results in a civilization where 
the sturdy virtues flourish,—a civilization which produces men as, well 
as money,—it is idle to quarrel with the methods by which that 


work is wrought. It is much more practical to look at what was: 


brought out of the wreck when the old civilization went on the rocks, 
and see how much of it is new, and whether the stock phrase, “the 


New South,” is or is not cant, and whether it is not really the old ~ 


South under new conditions. As soon as the flock of office-holders had 
flitted, men with money to invest, looking around, saw this region, 
where only one of nature’s gifts had been improved, and that the one 
which generally yields the slowest returns. Slavery had fostered 
agriculture almost exclusively, and had given to one crop such promi- 
nence that it was called king ; but war had come and cut off the market, 
and when the war was over carpet-bag rule had made the South about as 
promising a field for investors as Egypt. But with home rule restored, 
which meant that the lawyers and the storekeepers and the farmers had 
more to say than the men who had been field-hands, shrewd speculators 
naturally turned to this undeveloped country. 

The reception of the first investors was cautious, if not cool. They 
came, as a rule, from the North, and the last visitors fromi that section 
had been men whose equipment seemed limited to a gripsack, a linen 
duster, and a stock of philanthropic phrases, but who had gradually 
managed to control things, and control them greatly to their individual 
advantage and to the injury of the native white man. But when they 
found that these new-comers really wanted to put money in the land, 
they gave them a hearty welcome, and they did not sit down and watch 
them work, for, with the disappearance of a system which put a stigma 
on labor, the native energy of the Anglo-Saxon found a new direction. 
The Southern man was never indolent from choice. The educated 
man in the ante-bellum days preached, or argued cases, or rode miles 
to heal the sick. If he was so wealthy that he had no stimulus to pro- 
fessional labors, he superintended great estates, and managed hundreds 
of laborers and dependants like a feudal over-lord, or plunged into 
politics, for which he had positive genius. The percentage of loungers, 
in the modern club sense, was extremely small among the very richest. 
Even in his pleasures he showed characteristic energy. He rode hard, 
drank deep, and played high. 

The poor man was accused of indolence because he often shunned 


and despised manual labor, but that was because it was in his eyes the 


badge of an inferior caste who had to work whether they would or not, 
while he always had the choice of starving. 

But this same lazy creature as he was called would tramp the 
woods all night with a possum dog, and when war came was one of the 
most patient, enduring, and persistent marchers and fighters that the 
world has seen. 
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The war stripped them all equally bare,—planter and lawyer and 
farmer and tenant. Their personal effects were chiefly the clothes on 
their backs. They had their brains and what education they had 
acquired, and the land remained, but with their slaves freed, their stock 
gone, even their farm-implements lost, broken, stolen, only a bare 
subsistence could be wrung out by the hardest toil ; and remember that 
labor had been systematically discredited. 

What could they do? They did anything that came to their hands, 
Their motto was, I cannot beg; to dig I am not ashamed if it is 
necessary. Nothing was discreditable to a man, no matter what his 
position had been, that could give an honest livelihood and support 
those near and dear. When men feel that way they get work, and 
even dire poverty does not beget beggars or tramps. Once accustomed 
to work, the old energy soon made itself felt, and it was not long before 
they had made themselves independent. Out of this hard but whole- 
some school has come one of the most active, enterprising, hard-headed 
generations in existence, and this is verily all there is of the “ New 
South.” It is the old sturdy, Saxon spirit, which began by working for 
bread with a grim determination to be dependent upon nothing but its 
own hands; and, having mastered the methods of labor, developed the 
same qualities which in other walks of life produced Henry - and 
Marshall and Wirt and Crawford and Clay and Toombs and Benjamin, 
the qualities which make leaders of men. 

Capital, like the gods, helps those who help themselves. The 
influx of Northern capital did undoubtedly help the South, though not 
quite in the way that is generally supposed. By the use of larger and 
broader methods it gave an object-lesson. It taught the value of sys- 
tematic and scientific work and the best way of getting and dealing 
with hired labor. It increased the value of land, and, above all, it gave 
the Southern people confidence in themselves, their section, and their 
future. One never thoroughly appreciates what one owns until other 
people begin to notice and talk about it. Probably the hen who 
ignorantly drove away the ugly duckling made herself in after year 
quite insufferable to the rest of the poultry by her allusions to my 
daughter, the swan. And when these people were making their small 
beginnings it was no little encouragement for them to know that a big 
Northern company was going to start a furnace in one county and an 
English syndicate was trying to buy land in another. But it is nota 
fact that the North generally furnished the capital to build up Southern 
industries. Atlanta is about the best representative of what is called 
the New South, and I happen to know that there is hardly an important 
business in that city that was not built up by Southern men from small 
beginnings. 

Passing from the material to the higher and nobler components of 
civilization, we find that the South clings most lovingly and tenaciously 
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to the past. Its religion, its society, its politics, its patriotism have 
resisted change with a constancy, or stubbornness if you choose, which is 
simply marvelous in this age when so large a part of the human race, 
like the Athenians to whom Paul preached, spend their time in hearing 
or telling some new thing. 

What is the measure of the religious feeling of a community? Is 
it not the time and thought given to a world as to which our senses 
and our faculties can teach us little or nothing, and faith and doctrine 
claim to teach all that is necessary ; the extent to which laws, society 
and individual action are influenced by this faith and doctrine, and the 
authority, honor, and respect accorded to its teachers? 

If this is a correct standard, and I do not see that any exception 
can be reasonably taken, then the States of Virginia, the two Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky are the most 
religious communities in America, and probably in the world. In fact, 
toa visitor the almost absolute and unquestioned authority of religion 
is positively startling. There are decided shades of difference between 
the types. 

In Virginia there is still much of the dignity and decorum of 
the old Colonial Church-of-England days, All over North Caro- 
lina and Georgia you find marks of Scotch Presbyterianism, with a 
tendency to become Methodists and Baptists, the present generation 
not having the same fondness for cracking the hard nuts of Cal- 
vinism that their Scotch-Irish ancestors had. In South Carolina 
religion is dignified and formal, or simple and somewhat boisterous, 
according as the Huguenot and planter or the poorer element pre- 
dominates. In Kentucky and Tennessee, while no less reverence 
is paid to doctrine and teacher, the reins are not drawn quite so 
tight in matters of discipline. The race-horse and Bourbon whisky 
have had such a hold upon the popular heart that, while stumbling- 
blocks to the zealous, they were regarded rather in the light of an old 
friend of whose conduct we cannot approve but to whom it is impos- 
sible to be unkind, than as evils to be unsparingly denounced. The 
result of which is a religious atmosphere slightly softer and hazier than 
the dry and bracing doctrines which prevail where nature has not made 
such seductive appeals. 

The extraordinary authority of religion is shown by the way in 
which a people so jealous for liberty in everything else approve re- 
strictions by law, which are in their essence about as arbitrary as the 
much-quoted Blue Laws of Connecticut. For instance, there are a 
great many Jews in the South. In Atlanta a considerable space 
in the heart of the city is practically given up to them. They 
are eminently respectable and useful citizens, and often influential. 
Yet it never seems to strike the Southern Christian that a law 
which closes a Jew’s place of business on Sunday compels him either 
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to break the law of Moses commanding a much stricter observance 
of the day than any Christian practices or to lose two days in every 
seven, and this without the slightest pretense that a Jewish store open 
for sales to individuals of that faith could interfere in any way with 
the Christian’s observance of his own day. And the fact that the 
Jews seem to submit patiently to this crying injustice only shows how 
correctly they estimate the strength of the sentiment which makes such 
legislation possible. For sufferance is no longer the badge of all their 
tribe, but they are eminently practical in the matter of kicking against 
the pricks. The real belief of the majority of Southern Christians is 
that if an unbeliever is allowed to live in the land, it is the very utmost 
that he can ask. 

South Carolina has passed a law against Sunday excursion trains, 
The Sunday newspaper is about the only thing in the way of an 
innovation that has been able to get a footing, and that is deplored as 
an entering wedge by almost every religious convocation, and they 
would probably proceed from words to deeds if they were quite sure 
whether the Sunday or the Monday issue was the real offender, or 
whether they did not divide the sin equally between them, and in that 
case whether the public would stand their both being suppressed. 

The authority of the preacher in such communities is naturally 
great, probably unequaled in any Protestant country, and by reason of 
his many virtues, his simplicity, his genuineness, his rugged honesty, 
moral and intellectual, and his never-tiring zeal in good works, he is 
worthy of the respect and affection in which he is held, and which no 
fair-minded observer would deny to the man himself. His pay, except 
in large cities, is poor. His work is of the hardest, and never ends until 
he lays down life’s burden, and surely if any man ever earned the 
commendation, “ Well done, good and faithful servant,” it is the 
Southern preacher. 

. But one cannot help wishing that he could take a little broader 
view of life and have a better sense of the relative importance of 
things. A man once asked Dr. Johnson how far a Christian could go 
in following the fashions. The brave old defender of religion in an 
age when wit and wickedness had been almost synonymous replied, 
“Depend upon it, sir, the man who cannot get to heaven in a green 
coat will not go there any sooner in a gray one. When the Master 
comes let us not be found stripping off the lace from our coats, but the 
spirit of strife and contention from our tongues.” 

In a community whose crying need is the general diffusion of 
knowledge and education, and whose prevailing sin is the readiness to 
shed blood without sufficient cause, it is pitiful to see the friend to 
whom every heart is open, the teacher whose lightest words are listened 
to with respect, who could give glimpses of a world of thought and 
beauty which is an unknown world to so many, never traveling out of 
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the ruts of a dogmatic theology, and inveighing with burning zeal 
against the sin of dancing. This narrowness puts them in a position 
of antagonism not only to the spirit of the age, for which they care 
nothing, honestly believing that all this critical inquiry is of the devil, 
but also to certain theories of physical science, some of which are estab- 
lished, and some so widely accepted by the only men qualified to judge 
of their truth that they have almost the force of facts. When the 
authorities of Vanderbilt University found that the professor of 
geology was teaching that geology showed the earth to be some mil- 
lions of years old, they promptly abolished the chair. Brother Jasper 
teaches that the sun do move, and proves it on scriptural grounds. 
The difference between the logic of the Faculty and that of the darky 
is one of degree only. It is only fair to say that the Southern clergy 
have made a very vigorous, if not always judicious, fight against liquor ; 
and if they have been strangely reticent on the subject of violence, it 
only shows that even the best of men share the weakness and the lim- 
itations of humanity to the extent of putting some things in the strongest 
possible light, and others in a corner, to be taken out occasionally and 
berated. 

This is our modern version of what old Butler bluntly calls com- 
pounding for sins they are inclined to by damning those they have no 
mind to. It would be too much to expect of human nature that among 
people so high-spirited the most saintly preacher would not have the 
same blood in his veins as his flock, and, by virtue of instincts stronger 
even than doctrine, feel a thrill of sympathy for the man who, being 
struck on one cheek, does not turn the other, but promptly wipes out 
the insult in blood. It is said that in a Presbyterian General Assembly, 
when some one insinuated that the great and good Dr. Bob Breckin- 
ridge was taking advantage of his position as a member of a committee, 
he shouted, in his stentorian tones, “ Mr. Moderator, I wish it distinctly 
understood that I am personally responsible for every word I say on 
this floor,” whereupon all insinuations ceased. 

They also tell a story of an African bishop who consulted a leading 
elder about the besetting sins of a congregation. “ Brudder,” said the 
elder, “ you kin touch ’em up powerful about spiritooal pride, and tromp 
on ’em, but you must go a leetle slow on de subjeck of chickens ’slong 
as hit’s de dark ob de moon.” 

Southern society retains old ideals and tries to follow old traditions, 
but when the plantation ceased to exist, one of the most expressive 
features of Southern society as it existed from colonial days down to 
the Civil War went with it. The old plan of life was something like 
this. I begin with women, for in the absence of women society means 
simply clubs, A woman’s life was divided into three periods. In the 
first she studied. In the second she reigned. In the third she lived. 
Her home-life was simple and healthful. Her teachers were the best 
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that money could procure. If she went, as she generally did, to some 
famous Southern school, she did not take with her a head filled with 
beaux and flirtations. Her pleasures were of the wholesome sort. Her 
family, her relations, her neighbors made up her world, in which the 
most unrestrained freedom and gayety reigned. Perhaps her heart was 
even touched, but it was honest love-making, which never hurt any 
man or woman. There was none of the feverish excitement of rivals, 
and gorgeous costumes, and midnight germans, which, if they do no 
great harm toa girl’s nature, make school and books seem terribly dull 
and irksome. 

When she finished school and went into the world, a bright life be- 
gan for her. Everything was done for her amusement and happiness, 


Parents and relatives seemed to exist only to prepare pleasures for her, — 


and she enjoyed them with all the keener zest because her head was not 
empty and her heart was fresh as well as pure. She had had much time 
for thought, and her mind had been directed to noble things. Hence 
it came to pass that those to whom the world was an old story could find 
pleasure in seeing this young intelligence knitting it’s pretty brows 
over the novel problems which met it at every turn. 

After a few years spent in this fairyland, she married, and then the 
real cares and responsibilities of life began, and the same qualities which 
brightened her butterfly days made her the most practical and capable 
of household administrators. In addition to her family she had a 
large part of the care and responsibility of the slaves on her shoulders, 
and here was the bright side of a system certainly not to be praised, 
perhaps not to be defended. The fidelity and affection which the 
slaves showed during the war to the lonely women of the South bears 
testimony which no one can can gainsay to their benign influence. 

If this picture seems exaggerated, I can only say that much of my 
boyhood and youth was passed in constant intercourse with the people 
of one of the most typical of Southern counties, in one of the most 
typical of Southern States,—Adams County, Mississippi, the region about 
Natchez,—and the dignity, grace, and culture of those women made an 
impression that many intervening years have hardly dimmed. So far 
as it had to do with the development of a woman’s character, I firmly 
believe that the peculiar conditions of plantation life were almost ideal. 
Its defect as a social system was that it was essentially aristocratic and 
its direct advantages were confined to a very limited number. But it 
was this select class which gave the tone to Southern society, and its 
influence was immensely increased by the conditions of a wealthy agri- 
cultural society, where, instead of the town dominating the country and 
setting the fashion, the country set the fashion for the town, for it was 
from the great plantations that the Southern women flocked to the 
Northern watering-places, and their less fortunate sisters in the towns 
waited for their return to learn what was what. 
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For men plantation life was by no means as healthful and normal as 






ome 
with it was for women. It fostered the virtues of an aristocracy, truthful- 
Her ness, courage, and sense of honor, intense self-respect sometimes verg- 


ing on pomposity, politeness to those they considered equals, and, where 
women were concerned, a stately courtesy worthy of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. But the habit and exercise of command which made the Southern 


any 
als, man a natural leader also tended to make him haughty and overbearing, 
no and the want of a vent for restless energy drove him to dissipation. 


The same traits which now make the Southern man in the expressive 

_ phrase of the day a hustler wherever you drop him down, too often in 
the old days led him a short and mad race to end in black oblivion. 

Southern society to-day is one of many proofs that you cannot fill 

up without to some extent leveling down. It is so in every phase of 

life. We pat ourselves on the back when we contrast the present con- 

ditions in England and America with what existed one hundred and 


me 
nce thirty years ago. Yet it is an open question whether those who now 
ind rule in either country can be compared with the governing class in the 
ws England of Wolfe and Chatham, the men who expelled France from 
India and America and made England the arbiter of the world. In 
‘he Southern society forty years ago all the juices of the soil went to pro- 
ich duce one flower, but to-day we sadly miss that flower. The sturdy 
dle virtues which have always characterized the race still remain. Society 
a is sound at the core. It recognizes the old well-tried standards of right 
rs, and wrong. I know of no attempt in this region to set up a fashion- 
d, able morality which differs from that of the decalogue as much as Ward 
he McAllister from Moses. And it enjoys the distinction of being the 
rs one society now extant where men are expected to act as honorably 
towards women as among themselves ; where people do not lift up their 
'y hands over a scandal one week, shrug their shoulders the next, and end 
le by calmly if not cordially accepting it ; where that much-admired type 
st Don Juan is not appreciated, and his base imitator, the masher, inva- 
it riably becomes the mashed. 
n With all these admirable characteristics, what is wanting to this 
ir society? One thing, but that thing so important that a most acute 
y social critic once said that the degree to which it was recognized was a 
L, sure measure of social advance. The idea of the chaperon, not as the 
d protector of the girl, for a Southern girl can be trusted and will make 
t herself respected anywhere, but to restore the peculiar dignity, thoughtful- 
8 “ness, and exquisite tact which were so conspicuous in that rare product of 


conditions that can never be renewed, the plantation-bred woman whose 
calm healthful training differentiated her from all other social forces. 
The truth is that the young girl is apt to be selfish, not from any 
want of heart or want of intelligence, but from want of thought. 
When she first comes out she is shy and grateful for attention, but 
with a consciousness of power comes a joyous exhilaration which keeps 
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her in a whirl and leaves her no time to think of anything but hep. 
self. And preoccupied innocence can do as aggravating things as the 
most deliberate malice. On. the other hand, the social veteran whoy 
heart and possibly whose morals have been battered out of all shape 
will exhibit a thought for others, a tenderness towards their weak. 
nesses, a sympathy with their petty griefs, a toleration of their petty 
triumphs which is erroneously supposed to come straight from the heart, 
but which really comes from the painfully-acquired knowledge that to 
every woman the day arrives when she can no longer charm by youth 
and beauty and must cultivate the qualities which are always fresh, 
Therefore she assumes the virtue of unselfishness if she has it not. In 
this way is built up a social system in which a woman is not relegated 
to the wall just about the time that her experience begins to make her 
a delightful acquaintance and a qualified teacher in the social school, 
which without her presence soon dwindles into a kindergarten. Her 
is a realm in which women can find a worthy and even noble work, 
Without her quick sympathies and fine perceptions the best intellects 
would become either hard and pedantic or gross. Intrigue is no neces- 
sary part of such society. In spite of the babble of shallow and cal- 
low cynics, men and women can be truest friends and stanchest 
comrades, and in a society so radically sound at heart a woman could 
be as brilliant as Madame Adam, and as true a helpmate as the Coun- 
tess of Beaconsfield, ready to share the triumphs and lessen the burdens 
of genius without losing one womanly attribute. 

Southern women have lost none of their mental vigor. Put them 
in the atmosphere of Washington or New York, and it is wonderful to 
see how the matron who has unselfishly and uncomplainingly given up 
all thought of being a factor in society will assimilate to altered con- 
ditions and show that it is a crude social system, and not any want of 
social talent that has hidden the light of her knowledge and experience. 
The truth is that there can be no possible growth in a boy and girl 
society. It is innocent, it is doubtless delightful—to them, but it is 
- and always must be inane, and such society can exert no influence. In 
fact, it is a misnomer to call it society at all. 

Southern society is now in a transition state from the peeuliar 
conditions of a unique civilization to the prosaic level upon which 
the institutions of to-day stand. 

As in everything else, this loyal people cling to their old ideals, 
but in this case without the old conditions simple adherence to the 
old form will limit them to a social phase which will sadly lag be- 
hind their magnificent achievements in other directions. 

The race question is too big to discuss in a sketch of this nature. 
But a tolerably extensive acquaintance with the negro character here 
where you see him as he is, and not as many of the most voluble 
writers and talkers and preachers and spouters see him,—in their 
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t her. mind’s eye,—convinces me that at the best he is a good-natured, good- 
as the hearted, half-grown child, in whom the faculties of imitation are ex- 
Whose traordinarily developed and the reasoning faculties almost embryotic. 






shape At the most he is a very vicious brute. As to his treatment, he has a | 
veak. much better chance to make a living than he has in the North, no | 
petty trade union or other association putting the slightest obstacle in the 4 
heart, J’ way of his working side by side with the white man. In fact, I have q 





often seen a negro bossing a job and a white man helping him. As 










routh to his participation in politics, he will get the full recognition of his j 
resh, rights just as soon as he ceases to act en masse. The instant he finds 4 
Th himself alongside of white men on one side or another of any ques- 

rated tion he will be treated substantially as they are, and they will see q 
2 her that he is. His natural friend is the Southern gentleman, who rarely 7 
hool, personally misused him. His natural enemy is the poor white man | 
Here upon whose heels he has been treading ever since he was set free. | 
ork, He will eventually gravitate to those best able to protect him. 4 
lects As to allowing him to control governments, large or small, no one 4 
20es- who has followed the phases of reconstruction and understands the ~ 





strength of practically unanimous public opinion down here would 
even think of it. if 

As to patriotism in the broadest sense, that is, belief in American i) 
ideas and American institutions, there is no better patriot in the land 


















un 
lens than the Southern man, and, paradoxical as it sounds, he was never 

more intensely American than when he was trying to divide the United ‘ 
em States, that he might have a place where he could work out his own ‘f 
| to interpretation of these ideas without interference. He had so wrapped ; 
up slavery around him in the face of the fierce blasts of denunciation } 
on- which blew from all quarters that it is generally represented as the 
, of sole cause of the war. But in reality the actuating principles of seces- 
ce, sion were two. First, a belief, taught for generations and gradually 
irl growing to be a faith, in the right of the States to control all their 
is affairs ; that is, practically State sovereignty ; and second, the feeling that 
In from the business point of view it was a partnership into which the p 





South originally put the larger share, but from which she was now 
getting much less than her proportion of the profits. She had annexed 
all the territory she could hope to from which slave States could be 
carved, and there seemed hardly any limit to the increase of the free 
States, 

The North was getting richer and more powerful day by day, and 
she could see no counterpoise for herself. Now put these motives to- 
gether, and you have a cause calculated to stir every fibre in the hearts 
of a race who were never so fond of gain that they would sink their 
convictions or forego a jot of what they believed to be their rights, or 
so eager in the pursuit of the ideal as to lose sight of the main chance. 
For this cause their fathers died, and the sons will never make an 
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admission that would cast one reflection upon the honesty of their 
motives. Many Southern men agree at this distance of time that the 
principle of secession once admitted and established would probably 
have ended in the breaking up of this nation into a number of petty 
communities divided by sectional causes. No man whose opinion ig 
worth quoting would bring back slavery. At the present moment ‘they 
yield to the United States a sincere if not an ardent attachment, but re- 
serve their deepest affection for the dead past. After all, what is the 
harm? If any one is looking for a man that can be trusted, he is 
apt to think that a good son is the one he wants, and the man who 
cherishes so tenderly his father’s fame can be trusted to defend our 
common country when he has once pledged his word to stand by it. 

Of one thing we may be sure,—there is no region at this moment 
which has more belief in American ideas and follows more ‘stanchly 
American models, That aping of other people which has belittled 
American manhood has never shown its face in the South. Whatever 
else he is-or is not, the Southern man is always genuine, and in every 
place and clime maintains, somewhat aggressively perhaps, his individu- 
ality. This may be provincial, but if breadth means that all edges 
must be pared off until one man’s personality is as much like another’s 
as his coat and both are cut by a pattern furnished in Saint James 
Street, then there are worse things than provincialism. 


EpwarpD FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 


Fort Apams, Newport, Ruope IsLanp. 
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A HOMESPUN POEM. 


From chief command in Florida he came 
To add fresh laurels to his warrior fame, 


‘To make the British red-coats bite the dust, 


As oft he’d made the red men midst their lust 
Of fire and slaughter, murdering wife and maid, 
While to the settler’s hut the torch they laid. 
He’d fought the savage in his forest lair, 

Where crack of rifle broke upon the air, 

When tomahawk and arrow slew in hate, 

And scalping-knife soon sealed the captive’s fate ; 
But now he stood before a civilized foe, 

Whose ranks inflicted deadlier wounds and woe 
With bayonet and bounding cannon-ball, 

To roll of drum and battle’s bugle-call. 

Trained Anglo-Saxon soldiers there were seen 
Whose hearts would stop beneath their breastplate’s sheen, 
Whose lives would end upon the soft marsh sod, 
Their spirits going out in blood to God. 

Who was this man who came from Tennessee 
To help his country in her jeopardy, 

War to the knife with foreign troops to wage, 
The backwoods hero of the Hermitage ? 

Of lowly life, born of Scotch-Irish stock, 
Brought up by pioneers of granite block, 

The stripling learned to hunt the fallow deer, 

To face fierce Indian braves without a fear, 

To hew down forests, plow the new-cleared land, 
And sow the crops with rifle in his hand ; 

The wood and wilderness to make his bed 

Where wolf and savage crept with stealthy tread ; 
To rescue wretched women, wounded men, 

From Indian ambush worse than lion’s den ; 

To snatch the tomahawk from murderous grasp, 
And save the suckling babe in strangled gasp ; 
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admission that would cast one reflection upon the honesty of their 
motives. Many Southern men agree at this distance of time that the 
principle of secession once admitted and established would probably 
have ended in the breaking up of this nation into a number of petty 
communities divided by sectional causes. No man whose opinion is 
worth quoting would bring back slavery. At the present moment they 
yield to the United States a sincere if not an ardent attachment, but re. 
serve their deepest affection for the dead past. After all, what is the 
harm? If any one is looking for a man that can be trusted, he is 
apt to think that a good son is the one he wants, and the man who 
cherishes so tenderly his father’s fame can be trusted to defend our 
common country when he has once pledged his word to stand by it. 

Of one thing we may be sure,—there is no region at this moment 
which has more belief in American ideas and follows more stanchly 
American models. That aping of other people which has belittled 
American manhood has never shown its face in the South. Whatever 
else he is-or is not, the Southern man is always genuine, and in every 
place and clime maintains, somewhat aggressively perhaps, his individu- 
ality. This may be provincial, but if breadth means that all edges 
must be pared off until one man’s personality is as much like another’s 
as his coat and both are cut by a pattern furnished in Saint James 
Street, then there are worse things than provincialism. 


EpwArpD FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 


Fort Apams, Newport, Ryuope ISLAND. 
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A HOMESPUN POEM. 


From chief command in Florida he came 
To add fresh laurels to his warrior fame, 


‘To make the British red-coats bite the dust, 


As oft he’d made the red men midst their lust 
Of fire and slaughter, murdering wife and maid, 
While to the settler’s hut the torch they laid. 
He’d fought the savage in his forest lair, 

Where crack of rifle broke upon the air, 

When tomahawk and arrow slew in hate, 

And scalping-knife soon sealed the captive’s fate ; 
But now he stood before a civilized foe, 

Whose ranks inflicted deadlier wounds and woe 
With bayonet and bounding cannon-ball, 

To roll of drum and battle’s bugle-call. 

Trained Anglo-Saxon soldiers there were seen 
Whose hearts would stop beneath their breastplate’s sheen, 
Whose lives would end upon the soft marsh sod, 
Their spirits going out in blood to God. 

Who was this man who came from Tennessee 
To help his country in her jeopardy, 

War to the knife with foreign troops to wage, 
The backwoods hero of the Hermitage ? 

Of lowly life, born of Scotch-Irish stock, 
Brought up by pioneers of granite block, 

The stripling learned to hunt the fallow deer, 

To face fierce Indian braves without a fear, 

To hew down forests, plow the new-cleared land, 
And sow the crops with rifle in his hand ; 

The wood and wilderness to make his bed 

Where wolf and savage crept with stealthy tread ; 
To rescue wretched women, wounded men, 

From Indian ambush worse than lion’s den ; 

To snatch the tomahawk from murderous grasp, 
And save the suckling babe in strangled gasp ; 
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To oft in desperate straits with comrades bold 
Against the-cruel foe the stockade hold ; 
To march for miles with neither food nor sleep, 
Encountering risks that make the warm flesh creep. 
Sons of the West ! Their children little feel 
The shocks their fathers met with nerves of steel, 
The sufferings their wives and sisters bore, 
The mother’s love ’mid torture, tears, and gore ; 
The faith in God the early settlers felt 
When round their burning homes in prayer they knelt, 
Their bleeding hearts undaunted, while the breath 
Of life remained to deal the demons death ! 
When yet a lad scarce entered in his teehs, 
This boy had witnessed scores of warlike scenes ; 
He’d served against the British in the South 
And smelt gunpowder at the cannon’s mouth ; 
A prisoner to the forces of the foe, 
For months his life had been a path of woe; 
Refusing to perform a menial task 
An English gentleman would scorn to ask, 
A brutal British captain cut him down, 
Leaving a scar upon his dauntless crown 
He carried to his grave, a blow that cost 
In after years the English arms a host, 
For that wound dealt to Jackson in his teens 
Was paid for by the rout at New Orleans. 
A self-taught lawyer in his chosen town, 
Through early life a fighter of renown, 
Daring in duel, bold in Indian strife, 
His gun a stanch defense for home and wife, 
Such was the man who came from Tennessee 
To strike a blow for God and liberty. 
The Crescent City gladly hailed the chief 
Who sternly hastened on to its relief, 
And galloped through its widely opened gates 
As though urged forward by the beckoning fates. 
Dire was the tumult through the anxious town 
Inperiled by the threatening tyrant’s frown, 
For news that in the Mississippi rolled 
A British squadron, had just been told, 
With Generals Pakenham and Gibbs aboard, 
Together with their fierce invading horde ; 
The Saxon soldier blown with beef and ale, 
The harsh, unyielding, cruel, kilted Gael, 
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The Celt inflamed by fiery rage and- rum, 
All marshaled in the ranks to fife and drum ; 
While broadsides’ roar broke on the winter night 
To mark the conqueror’s majestic might, 
To fill the breasts of men with mortal fear 
Of what might soon befall their loved ones dear. 
With us were Frenchmen, flashing like a fire, 
Beside the Creole, valiant in his ire ; 
Along the city’s curbs fair women swarmed, 
While brave men vowed that not one should be harmed, 
And little children played and laughed aloud 
Where soldier-citizens marched ’mid the crowd. 
It was a‘scene as spirited and gay 
As that of village green on bright May day, 
Save that the musket gleamed and cannon glanced, 
And sabres, glistening from their scabbards, danced. 
The infantry were drawn up in parade, 
And gay hussars rode on the esplanade, 
While street and square were thronged with serried ranks, 
Their battle pennons fluttering on their flanks 
To martial strains of military band, 
The patriot music of our native land ; 
Soul-stirring “ Yankee Doodle” filled the air, 
With “ Hail Columbia” and the trumpet’s blare, 
Inspiring men with will to do or die 
While madly rushing on to victory ; 
Such shadow and such sunshine marked the scenes 
Upon the long levee at New Orleans. 
A cry arose amid the moving crowd 
Of rapture and relief, prolonged and loud, 
While on the wind a wild huzza was flung 
Which over all the crowded city rung, 
A word of moment cheering every breast, 
“ Jackson !” the shout that swept from east to west, 
From north to south, in accents of acclaim, 
As flags were. waved to hail the hero’s name. 
All thronged about that gaunt and stalwart form, 
With features stern and bronzed by sun and storm, 
Whose mien was warlike, as proud Prussia’s kings, 
Or his of Sweden, whom the Norseman sings. 
Jackson, our hero bold of Tennessee, 
A soldier who had made the savage flee, 
A citizen who shared the daily toil 
Of fellow-countrymen in store and soil, 
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Who honored bench and bar with legal skill, 

A man of perfect poise and mighty will. 

*Twas doughty Jackson who was now to meet 

The British rank and file from yonder fleet, 

To stand the shock of bayonet and ball 

Enough the boldest bosom to appall, 

To break approaching columns firm and fierce 

That came our waiting lines to force and pierce, 

To hurl from hurried earthworks shot and shell 

To chimes that sound the stricken soldiers’ knell, 

To lead, Lycurgus-like, his little band 

And save, if God so willed, his native land. 
That night the hero had a glorious dream : 

The Stars and Stripes flashed out with noon-tide gleam 

And floated o’er a galaxy of States 

Ordained to be eternal by the Fates 

In Heaven-born union, blest of God and man 

As ne’er had been before since time began. 

Our standard boldly to the breeze unfurled, 

Waved high aloft, o’er an enfranchised world 

Inspiring nations to shake off their chains 

And use the strength that Freedom’s arm attains. 

God blessed our flag that fluttered in the sky, 

The flag that gallant Perry hauled on high ; 

The flag Macdonough raised with manly pride ; 

The flag beneath whose folds brave Lawrence died ; 

The flag Decatur carried o’er the seas ; 

The flag that Porter hoisted to the breeze ; 

The flag whose starry field no tyrant screens ; 

The flag that Jackson bore at New Orleans. 
Next morn began the labor of the war, 

The city felt the rule of martial law ; 

Militia were well taught to step and wheel, 

The manual of arms, the thrust of steel, 

The furious charge of sword and bayonet, 

The crashing volleys, none would e’er forget, 

The training of the guns, the touch of match, 

While o’er the work an eagle eye kept watch. 

In companies the citizens were drilled, 

The ranks with glowing patriots were filled, 

Though negro hands were pressed to serve at need 

Together with draught horse or prancing steed, 

While ladies, sheltered from the outer storms, 

Made for their gallant lovers uniforms. 
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It was a scene of Spartan fortitude ; 
With Roman resolution were embued 

Fond mothers arming sons to face the fray 

And with the hearts of heroes gain the day. 

Before the week was out, below the town 

Rude earthworks were thrown up with cotton crown ; 
With British troops encamped ten miles afar 
Americans prepared for direst war, 

With pick and spade the muddy marsh upturned, 

As wild impatience for the battle burned, 

Filling the soul with courage and delight 

That soon would nerve the arm with force to fight, 
Perchance with tides of triumph to o’erflow, 

And terminate the war at one fell blow, 

Planting the flag of victory o’er the soil 

Stained with their blood who would our land despoil, 
All littered with the cannon and small-arms 

Of fierce invaders used to war’s alarms. 

Start Pakenham and Gibbs from troubled sleep, 
And Keene and Lambert watchful vigils keep,— 
If they would conquer such a foe as this 
Their valor ne’er must fail or bullets miss. 

’Tis Andrew Jackson who is in command, 
With famed Kentucky marksmen in his band, 
And Tennessee sharp-shooters who have found 
The wolf or wildcat fiercely prowling round, 
And with one shot the hungry beast laid low 
And carried back to camp his skin to show, 
Or in more deadly combat often met 

The red man with white scalps all reeking wet, 
And standing face to face at forty rods, 
Brought down the savage on the broken sods ; 
These are the men that ye have come to fight, 
Their bosoms steeled to strike for home and right, 
Old Hickory, our hero, at the head 

Of backwoods riflemen and hunters’ dread. 
Take heart, Americans, no foe can harm 

Brave freemen following that good sword-arm ! 
“ O England,” thought he, “ tyrant of the world, 
Too often are your conquering columns hurled 

’ Gainst nations less aggressive than yourself 
For sake of all-absorbing power and pelf ! 
Think of the continents by you oppressed, 

The harmless islands once of Heaven blessed, 
Vou. XV. N. 8.—No. 2, 9 
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The homes laid waste, their brave defenders slain, 
The massacre of innocents for gain ; 
Of widowed wives and orphaned children’s curse, 
Of tears that soak like blood your bloated purse, 
Of people trodden by your iron heel 
While yours with drunkenness of conquest reel. 
Think of these things, and hide your head in shame, 
You that assumed the Christian’s holy name, 
You that proclaimed the far-off nations free 
While welding iron chains of slavery ! 
“ Thank God that on the heights of Bunker’s Hill 
You met your match in deeds that maim and kill ! 
Thank God, brave Yankees dared your utmost wrath, 
And drove you beaten down the bloody path ! 
Thank God that Gates at Saratoga broke 
Your boasted might, and Freedom’s welkin ’woke ! 
Thank God that Washington at Yorktown drove 
Your armies from the land all freemen love !’” 
Thank God that Jackson, by heroic means, 
Mowed down their ranks like grass at New Orleans, 
With spirit sweeping from our peaceful shore 
The foot of foreign foe forevermore ! 
And those were warriors that Europe held 
In trembling awe who ne’er had been repelled, 
Who fought ’gainst Soult in Portugal and Spain, 
And would in Belgium meet the French again, 
With Wellesley win the field of Waterloo 
Despite the best the Emperor could do, 
And hurl from off the pinnacle of power 
The Cesar, Alexander, of the hour. 
Thank God, Americans unflinching stood 
To breast the British arms by field and flood. 
Thank God, the Stars and Stripes maintained their might 
Throughout the world in friendship and in fight! 
“Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just,” 
And sure to win who puts in God his trust, 
Who, with the pluck and strength of manhood’s height, 
Dares arm himself to battle for the right ; 
To buckle on the sword his parents bless, 
To serve his country in her sore distress 
In mortal strife against the foemen near, 
To do or die for field and fireside dear, 
To hurl the pirate back into the sea 
Who comes to steal his life or liberty ; 
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And when the war is past his sons to rear 

In scorn and stern contempt, not servile fear, 
Of tyrant’s chains and despot’s iron tread, 
Far better than the slave the patriot dead 
Who fell to save his honor and his home 

On battle-field or in the blood-stained foam, 

In boyhood taught to loathe Great Britain’s rule, 
Self-raised in Freedom’s independent school, 
Inured to Indian fight in frontier life, 

Swore Jackson to wage warfare to the knife; 
“ By the Eternal, she shall bite the dust, 

Her stanchest sabres on the delta rust, « 

Her stoutest muskets find a swampy bed, 

Her hirelings slumber with the Hessian dead !” 

The eighth of January, fateful day, 
Found both sides ripe and ready for the fray ; 
The British forces landed in a swamp, 

Let loose the dogs of war from out their camp, 
And ’neath the bright beams of a southern sun 
Advanced upon our works where frowned each gun 
All loaded to the mouth to welcome warm 

The enemy who longed to do us harm. 

Ten thousand pieces flashed upon the sight, 
Their bayonets spires and minarets of light, 
While sword and sabre led the surging throng 
Which ’gainst Americans rash rushed along. 
Quick was the step of that vain-glorious host 
Whose prowess was their nation’s loudest boast ; 
Fierce was the glance of each invader’s eye, 
Upon our hasty works as they drew nigh ; 
“What! Yankee farmers stop our onward course, 
Ours, British foot, artillery and horse ; 

Sir Edward Pakenham at our bold front 

Who ’gainst Napoleon’s marshals bore the brunt ? 
Go talk to the marines, the sailors smile 

To see such ragged ruff-scuff rank and file. 

Haul down your flag, for quarter humbly pray, 
Surrender to Old England’s grand array !” 

No boastful taunt is spoken in our lines, 

But fearless eye with steady hand combines, 

As flintlocks, with frontiersmen’s practiced arts, 
Are brought to bear on scores of hostile hearts. 

From Cypress swamp to Mississippi’s bank 
Extended works no foeman could outflank, 
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A long-drawn mound with cannon crested o’er, 

Whose voice would soon a glorious war-song roar, 

Behind which rampart riflemen four deep 

Were stationed, death’s dread harvest crop to reap. 

On Jackson’s right, close to the river’s side, 

Was Beale’s command intrenched upon the tide, 

While next it Humphrey with the Seventh lined 

To hold the mud redoubt in force combined ; 

Then came the men of You, Beluche, LaCoste, 

Those gallant Baratarians ocean-tossed ; 

And next brave Carroll with his Tennesseans, 

Who swore no power on earth could make them peons ; 

Beside him, with Kentucky’s stanchest sons, 

Adair, whose army dies but never runs ; 

And there upon the left bold Coffee stood 

With his command to check the onward flood ; 

While all along the line great Jackson rode, 

Or scanned the field from Macarté’s abode, 

Urging the shotted guns to do their best, 

By Heaven and the United States thrice blest. 
On trod the British gloomy as the grave, 

Nor fife nor drum its inspiration gave, 

They marched in columns o’er the broad plateau, 

Two bodies of strong men, to wounds and woe; 

The right proud Pakenham in person led, 

The left vain Rennie to a gory bed ; 

Upon the plain a battery was placed 

In half-moon shape, which our defenses faced, 

Well-manned by gunners from the royal fleet 

Who oft with Nelson gallant navies beat, 

And fresh from Cochrane’s squadron crossed Lake Borne 

To be by Yankee balls to pieces torn. 

There trod the Englishman, his ruddy face 

Clean-shaved as at review, at rapid pace ; 

The raw-boned Highlander to bagpipes’ sound 

Strode sturdily the soft and grass-grown ground ; 

While jaunty Irishmen with pennons green 

In line of battle at the front were seen 

All eager for the order “‘ Charge!” to ring 

Out on the air before the foe took wing, 

So that a bloody rout should crown the day, 

With bays for British brows and garlands gay. 

A stalwart host, twelve thousand British souls, 

There firm advanced where Mississippi rolls ; 
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With reckless courage every countenance flamed, 

Their leader “ Salamanca’s Hero” named, 

Whose watchword, “ Beauty, Booty,” was his boast, 

He doomed to perish on our outraged coast 

Amid dire carnage and a total rout, 

While from our guns his men wheeled right about. 
“Great God !” said Jackson, “ Do those Britons know 

That ere our homes are reached much blood must flow 

And mingle with the mire of the morass, 

Where hundreds of their dead are piled in mass ?” 

“‘ Beauty and Booty!” Holy God be praised 

That Thou to save us a great victor raised, 

And nerved our men to hit the lion’s crest 

As they had that of wolf in trackless West! 
When liberty is threatened freemen arm 

In teeming village and on thrifty farm ; 

In new-turned furrow idly lies the plow, 

’Tis time for courage and for conflict now ; 

From o’er the chimney-piece the musket hies, 

That rare old weapon late our father’s prize, 

With rusty barrel, badly battered stock, 

Which once withstood the battle’s hostile shock, 

That trusty friend to home and hearthstone true, 

So dear in city and in country too ; 

That good old Revolutionary gun 

Which made the Britain from the Yankee run, 

That firm reliance of the patriot band 

Which drove the despot from our native land. 

Blest be our flint-locks, mighty in their rage, 

That Independence scored on history’s page ; 

And thanked the rifles of the Tennesseans 

That gained the glorious day at New Orleans ! 
It was the Sabbath day, the day of rest, 

Of prayer and peace on earth, to mankind blest ; 

The day when through the golden fields of grain 

Our Saviour walked and talked of grace again. 

Across the plains of fair Chalmette they face 

Their columns moving at a war-like pace, 

Their gold-laced officers a gallant throng 

As at the head they gayly rode along. 

From right and left red rockets shot on high 

In curves like rainbows through the azure sky. 

“ Men,” shouted Jackson, “‘ hold your steady fire 

Until the red-coats trudging through the mire 
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Are forty rods away, and then shoot low, 
To let them see what we old settlers know !” 

Gibbs led obliquely towards the wooded swamp 
His red-coat regiments in sturdy tramp, 

The Forty-fourth and Twenty-first and Fourth, 
Hard pelted by our batteries to the north, 

And swept by storms of grape and chain and shell 
That ’mong their ranks in blasts of fury fell. 
Broad swathes and lanes along the lines were mowed 
Where British gun-barrels but lately glowed ; 

By the sharp lightnings of our cannonade 

A host of soldiers in their tracks were laid ; 

But still in compact column on they came, 

To face that madly raging sea of flame, 

Till off two hundred yards their flags were seen— 
When “ Fire!” cried Jackson, in his accents keen. 
Then Carroll bade his boys to do their best, 

As crack of rifles worked his dire behest ; 

While Coffee and Adair fast followed suit 

Till corses strewed the field like red-ripe fruit, 

To bands of music and the cheers of men 

Within our works beyond the slaughter-pen. 

Sir Edward Packenham was shot and slain 
Among his troops of many a hard campaign ; 

The veterans of Wellesley soon were shorn 
Of all the plumage which their crests had worn ; 
And General Gibbs received a mortal wound 
As Keane sank, hurt severely, to the ground. 

No officers were left to take command 

Till Lambert led away the straggling band ; 

Guns, knapsacks, swords, were scattered on the field, 
With all the spoils of war that triumphs yield ; 
While near a thousand dead lay stretched in gore, 
The maimed and prisoners were a thousand more. 
Our loss was only that of seven men, 

Our wounded but a little over ten. 

The Britons ran, in routed, blind retreat, 

The victims of our victory, their defeat. 

Brave Patterson had held our hard-pressed right 
’Gainst Rennie and his Scots throughout the fight, 
Till Beale poured in upon the struggling foe 
A galling fire that broke them at one blow, 

And Rennie fell before our dauntless powers 
Just as he shouted, “Lads, the day is ours!” 
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Glory to God, the day was ours, not theirs 
Whose breathless bodies lined the earth in layers ; 
Our sires were masters of that signal field 
Where rash invader’s doom was swiftly sealed, 
Which crowned with glory General Jackson’s name 
And gave America a world-wide fame ! 

The Vandals who our capitol had burned 
In barrels of Jamaica now were urned 
And carried lifeless from our sacred shore,— 
Avenged were Washington and Baltimore. 

“ Away !” cried Jackson, “ caitiffs of a king, 
About your ears bold freemen’s-bullets ring ; 
Back to your land which late ye left in peace 
And safety, spoils of conquest to increase ! 

Back to your homes, your altars, and your fires, 
Back to your wives, your children, and your sires, 
Back to the calm pursuits of civil life, 

And sheathe the bayonet and butcher’s knife ! 

Go quit the hireling service of the slave, 

Be not the vassals of a royal knave ; 

Shake off the yoke yourselves of feudal blight, 
And stand for peace, for liberty, and right !”’ 

Think of the deeds of Freedom’s chosen son, 
Think what Americans have nobly done ; 
Behold in Andrew Jackson’s manly face 
The strength and independence of a race, 

And learn how a republic quick can strike 
To earth the vile invader and his like, 

And rescue home and country from the heel 
Of tyranny and make the despot kneel ! 
Americars of Anglo-Saxon stock 

Withstood the howling tempest like a rock, 
Repelled the roaring winds and surging seas 
As but the summer billow and the breeze ; 
As Nautilus the British craft was crushed 
That onward to destroy us madly rushed, 
While Neptune-like triumphantly we stood, 
The heroes of the hurricane and flood. 

Hail to the chief and leader of renown 

Who won at New Orleans a laurel crown, 
Who saved his native land from British scorn 
And breathed into her sons a sense new-born, 
The spirit of the sires who made us free 

And gave their lives for human liberty ! 
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How many a chained, down-trodden people know 

The feelings that within our bosom glow? 

Poor Poland, torn to pieces by the strong, 

Her sons and daughters cursed by cruel wrong, 
Her towers dismantled, her best patriots slain, 
Among the nations ne’er to rise again. 

And Hungary, bulwark ’gainst the brutal Turk, 
Her waters troubled and her heavens murk, 
Was burst asunder by proud Austria’s power 
And wiped from Europe’s map within an hour. 
Such would have been our doom if Washington 
Had not our glorious independence won ; 

Such might have been our fate if England’s horde 
Had not been routed hy brave Jackson’s sword. 
The patriot youth who knowledge gladly gleans 
Blesses the man who dared at New Orleans. 

The eagle of the States, how bold it soared 
And pounced in fight when Britain’s lion roared ; 
With outlines noble in the azure vault 
How valiant its defense against assault ; 

How fiercely in the struggle to the death 

It beat from out its breast the lion’s breath ! 

Stars of the sky that glitter in our flag, 

No power on earth their grandeur down can drag ; 
While ages roll that standard shall endure, 

Bright emblem of the free, the brave, the pure! 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE, 
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FIVE WEEKS WITH THE CUBAN INSUR- 
GENTS: 


For nearly a whole year, from the beginning of 1895, Spain has been 
trying in vain to stamp out the fifth insurrection which has broken out 
in Cuba during the present century. 

Whilst other Spanish Transatlantic colonies were gaining inde- 
pendence by rebellion, Cuba remained loyal, suffering gross military 
and financial tyranny, in the hope that either gratitude or experience 
would work some change in the method in which Spain ruled her 
colonies, and that she would cease to regard them simply and solely as 
a source from which to draw a perpetual stream of profit, and a hunt- 
ing field where needy Spanish officials might grow rich by plunder and 
blackmail. 

By much patience and suffering Cuba earned the name of “ ever 
faithful,” but nothing more. Spain possessed an island capable of 
swift development and boundless prosperity, yet her methods remained 
always the same; enterprise and industry withered under Spanish 
rule; she chose blindly to gather the plunder of to-day rather than 
wait for the greater profits of to-morrow. Spain acknowledges to-day, 
and always has acknowledged, that her administration is corrupt, yet 
she has never sought to effect a change; the wave of constitutional re- 
form which in 1836 swept over Spain was deliberately withheld from 
Cuba, and the last remains of Cuban loyalty vanished. The Span- 
iards were fully conscious of the course they were pursuing. On the 
one hand to grant the island constitutional liberty, to see it grow rich 
and strong would rob Spain of much that was profitable and might in 
time lead to actual independence ; whilst, on the other hand, there was 
the course with which they were so familiar, the policy of financial and 
administrative despotism. They grasped what they could at the moment, 
and hoped that the day of retribution might be far distant, and that the 
anger and discontent of the Cubans might long be held down by force. 
Revolution upon revolution has been the result, and year by year the 
hatred which every Cuban feels for Spain has grown stronger; three 
times before the great ten years’ war the Cubans rose and were sub- 


1 Reprinted from the London Contemporary Review, by permission of the Leonard 
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dued, till, in 1868, began the insurrection which the Cubans main. 
tained against the whole power of Spain till 1878. For ten years they 
‘fought, and that at a far greater disadvantage than they do to-day; 
and in the end they were not crushed, but submitted to the terms of 
peace offered by General Martinez Campos. He pledged himself to 
obtain certain constitutional reforms; he had been sent to Cuba ex- 
pressly to make peace, and he made it, but his promises were never 
ratified by Spain. Since then the island has been nursing itself for the 
present insurrection. If the Spaniards wish to keep Cuba for Spain 
they will have to conquer the Cubans in the field, for the fight is now 
for absolute independence, without terms or compromise. 

Little is known to the outside world of the actual state of affairs 
in Cuba during the present war. The greater part of the news pub- 
lished abroad is derived from Spanish official notices, or from some 
Spanish source, and is always untrustworthy, and, if unfavorable to 
Spain, is deliberately falsified. Other reports are made by the agents 
appointed by the various newspapers in the principal seaport towns of 
Cuba, and their dispatches necessarily consist for the most part of a 
résumé of the rumors which are incessantly being circulated from 
mouth to mouth, and which, whether favorable to Spain or no, are 
usually either so distorted as to be beyond recognition or entirely with- 
out foundation. In Santiago it was reported with more than usual 
assurance that General Antonio Maceo had been heavily engaged, that 
he was gravely wounded, and that he was either dead or dying. I saw 
him afterwards, as he and his escort of one hundred horse rode up at 
full gallop to present themselves to the newly-elected President of the 
Cuban republic,—a theatrical scene, where president and general em- 
braced and the troops saluted and cheered. He had been in many 
actions, but had suffered no wound throughout the present war. 

So too, shortly before I joined the insurgent forces, circumstantial 
accounts of an action were published in the American newspapers, in 
which the Spaniards claimed to have completely defeated a vastly 


superior number of the insurgents with a loss to themselves of only | 


some dozen men. I afterwards chanced to ride down the valley where 
this Spanish newspaper victory had been achieved ; the road led from 
the town of Santiago to Guintanamo, and on either side there was thick 
forest. A Spanish column some two thousand or three thousand strong 
had here been attacked by four hundred or five hundred insurgents, 
who for two days had driven the Spaniards in disorder before them. 
The road was deep in mud and almost impassable, dynamite lay in the 
way, and the insurgents were all around, and yet invisible. Scattered 
here and there along the road were the skeletons of the Spanish dead ; 
at one point where dynamite had been used the bones were mixed and 
scattered abroad; and here alone some fifteen or twenty men must have 
fallen. 
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It is seldom that the insurgents in the field can send dispatches 
giving their version of affairs. KEvery day the difficulty of forwarding 
reports through the Spanish lines is increasing, and the undertaking 
becoming more hazardous; every one passing through the lines is sus- 
pected, and is liable to search, whether provided with a pass or no. 
Communication is kept up with the towns; but the news, when it 
arrives at all, is usually very much behind the time, and has been 
already discredited by previous reports. 

Inland, the island is in the hands of the insurgents ; but the towns 
are Spanish, and in the hands of the Spaniards are the means of re- 
porting the progress of a campaign of what would appear to be 
almost unbroken success for themselves. Spanish troops have been 
poured into the island in thousands upon thousands, and there lost 
sight of. Telegrams and reports in England and America describe 
Spanish actions, and the numbers engaged and killed on either side, 
and always there is the same story from the Spanish authorities,—that 
the end is very near, and that Martinez Campos is only waiting for 
reinforcements to begin the general advance which is finally to crush 
out the rebellion. The general impression is that the insurrection is 
being sustained by bands of savage, undisciplined, and half-armed 
guerillas, outcasts of Cuban society, and negroes who, hunted from 
place to place by the Spanish regulars, and condemned by the better 
class of Cubans, maintain themselves in the woods and mountains, and 
carry on a marauding warfare of rapine and murder, avoiding the 
Spanish forces save when they are in vastly superior numbers. 

The statements of the victorious progress of the Spaniards are false, 
and the reports are absolutely unreliable. It is true that Spain is 
making every effort ; ships are bought and blockade the coast, yet arms 
and ammunition are continually being landed, and as yet no filibusterer 
has been taken. Troops are sent from Spain, but no change in the 
situation takes place. At the end of October the Spaniards were 
everywhere practically standing on the defensive ; they held the towns, 
certain positions along the coast, and, after a fashion, the railroads, 
which usually run a very short distance inland ; the rest of the island 
is “ Free Cuba,” and is in the hands of the insurgents. The Spaniards 
seldom venture inland in any direction away from their base, and 
never with a force of less than two thousand or three thousand men ; 
and even then the disorganization of their commissariat and the hostil- 
- ity of the country are such as to prevent them from keeping the field for 
more than a very few days at a time. 

Almost every Cuban on the island is in sympathy with the insurrec- 
tion; nothing is more false than to suppose that only those who have 
nothing to lose favor the revolt. Rich and poor, educated and unedu- 
cated, even the children born in the island of Spanish parents,—all are 


against Spain. 
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So, too, for the most part, the American and English colonists, own- 
ers of plantations, and managers of mines are the friends of the insur. 
gents, and wish them well; and passing freely as they do from the 
country to the towns they assist the rebels in a hundred ways, and 
always at great personal risk to themselves. 

The Spaniards know that the hand of every man is against them, 
In the town of Santiago every one is under suspicion, and everywhere 
there are spies; for an American an unguarded word might mean ban. 
ishment, and for a Cuban transportation ; the news of the morning was 
who had been arrested during the night, and crowds of suspects were 
taking passage with every ship leaving Cuba, no matter where it was 
bound for, warned by some friend that they had best leave quickly lest 
worse should befall them. 

I remember speaking to the son of a very wealthy Spaniard ;. he 
had much to say of the greatness of Spain and of their righteous 
cause, but was interrupted by the news that a Spanish warship had 
been sunk with all hands by an insurgent bomb. The youth forgot 
that he was speaking to a stranger and all that he had said ; he clapped 
his sides and bellowed with delight, an indiscretion which he instantly 
regretted. 

So again, whilst I was making my way out into the country, I fell 
in with an American. His business lay within the Spanish lines, and 
there were Spanish troops all around. He spoke with violence of the 
insurgents, and together we lamented ‘their ways and praised the all- 
powerful Spaniard. It was only afterwards that I discovered that far 
and near in “ Free Cuba” he was held in the greatest reverence, that he 
had helped the insurgents in every kind of way, and that he was every- 
where spoken of as Tommy. 

On September 20 I landed at Santiago, the Spanish base of opera- 
tions for the eastern end of the island. I had come by sea from New 
York, intending in some way or other to join the insurgent forces; 
though how I was to get through the Spanish lines, or where the rebels 
were to be met with, I had not the remotest idea. 

From New York I brought a letter to a Cuban sympathizer in 
Santiago, who was to furnish me with some plan of escape. This 
document was the talisman in which I trusted, and with the greatest 
caution I brought it ashore and through the custom-house, safely 
lodged in my boot, but only to find that the most necessary friend to 
whom it was addressed had shared the fate of other suspects,—that he 
had been arrested on the previous night, and was then lying prisoner on 
a ship which was getting up steam in the bay ready to leave for Ceuta, 
the Spanish penal settlement in Africa, 

Santiago is the ancient capital of Cuba. It stands on sloping 
ground at the head of a magnificent land-locked harbor, and all 
around, in an amphitheatre, are mountains and forests,—a lovely place, 
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but a fatal one for the Spanish soldiers. The town itself is a whited 
sepulchre. The streets are narrow and the place filthy beyond all 
words; the heat is only varied by tropical showers, which fall every 
afternoon through the summer and autumn months,—rain so heavy 
that in a very few minutes the streets sloping down to the bay are 
like muddy mountain streams in spate, carrying with them all kinds 
of refuse and rubbish. Everywhere the yellow fever is abroad, but 
it is particularly deadly among the Spanish troops. How many die is 
never made known; the dead are carried away and buried by night, 
and at one hospital a hole was cut in the wall facing the burial-ground, 
that the soldiers outside might not see the nightly processions. The 
Spanish soldiers stalk about the streets in their dirty white linen uni- 
forms and big straw hats, looking pale and thin; they are badly fed, 
and suffer every kind of privation; boys for the most part under 
twenty, they are unaccustomed to the climate, and by exposure are 
made unfit to battle with it. 

For more than a week I stayed in Santiago, trying to devise some 
scheme for getting through the lines, and day by day, as the various 
plans miscarried, the chances of success seemed to grow smaller. The 
easiest course would have been to visit one of the plantations which 
lay outside the lines ; so on landing I professed the greatest interest in 
sugar-cane, and importuned the governor for the all-necessary pass. 
From the first, however, I fell under suspicion, and all passes were 
most sternly refused me. The longer I stayed, the greater grew the 
suspicion, and I was followed by a shadow, who watched what I did 
and to whom I spoke. One Cuban was warned by a friend of his in 
the government that he had better not be seen in my company, and 
those who might have helped me began to fight shy of me. 

Everywhere the talk was of the revolution. From hour to hour 
new rumors took shape and grew, and there was the incessant story of 
skirmishes and heavy fighting; everything was rumored, but nothing 
was known for certain; and it was impossible to learn where the 
insurgent forces were, or how to reach them. I had only a very few 
weeks to spare; my time was passing, and nothing whatever had been 
done ; every one had some plan which had to be arranged, and at the 
last moment would declare that he found it impossible. The spirit 
of the place, the word which was in every one’s mouth, was “ to-mor- 
row ;” to-day one had to sit idly in a verandah smoking innumerable 
cigars, knowing that nothing was being done, and that the morrow 
would probably be the same. 

One good fellow—an American—was bound for a point along the 
coast in a small fishing-boat. He was willing to take me, but, as I had 
no pass, and it was as impossible to leave without one by sea as it was 
by land, together we bribed the padrone of the boat to hide me under 
some sacks in the bows. He was persuaded, though much against his 
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will. I was to be put out of sight overnight, and first thing in the 
morning we were to sail. The plan was well laid, but, like a dozen 
others, fell through at the very last, and I had to stay behind. The 
sailor who worked the boat with the padrone was of a timid disposi- 
tion, and absolutely declined to risk transportation for a few pieces of 
money,—a sensible view as it turned out, for just as the boat was 
preparing to sail the port officers came and searched her from top to 
bottom. 

To be shut up in the town was insufferable; and I saw that if I 
wanted to get out I should have to go out alone, and as best I could, 
My plan was in some way or other to reach my friend who had vanished 
in the boat, and who would be able to help me in joining some rebel 
force. To get there, however, it would be necessary to take to the 
mountains, since there were Spanish troops between him and the town, 
It was awkward not understanding Spanish, and I learned the phrase, 
“T desire to avoid the Spanish troops,” and started one evening just as 
I stood, save for pockets heavily loaded with cigars. Next day I was 
with the insurgents. I came successfully to some iron mines on the 
coast, and there learned thut a party of insurgents were coming down 
from the mountains that night to fetch dispatches, and to them I 
attached myself. 

The eastern end of Cuba is mountainous and everywhere covered 
with virgin forest. The vegetation is semi-tropical, and the creepers 
and undergrowth present so formidable an obstacle to progress that 
when, as was very frequently the case, it proved necessary to pass round 
some particularly impossible bit of the road, the man riding in front had 
to open out a way with his machete,—the large knife of the country, 
which in times of peace serves to cut the cane, and in times of war is 
carried as a side-arm. 

The first ride I had with the insurgents—there were two of them, 
a captain and a trooper—was through the most wonderful scenery I 
have ever seen. All night we rode through forest, and always in an 
upward direction ; there was a full moon, and now and again we could 
look down on the sea which lay below, and up at the wooded peaks 
above. For two hours we slept beside our horses while they rested, 
and were pressing on again before daylight ; we wished to get to one of 
the camps by the following evening, and the nearest was still a long 
wayon. ‘The tracks were exceedingly bad, sometimes deep in mud, and 
at others precipitous and covered with loose rocks, over which the horses 
climbed like monkeys. All day we pressed on, always at a slow walk 
and in single file, now and again pulling up to give a challenge, for we 
were near the Spanish forces and did not know whom we might fall in 
with. It had been a long ride, and the horses were dead tired. They 
had been going almost incessantly through the whole day and the 
greater part of the night. It had been terribly hot, and only once—in 
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the early morning—had we had anything to eat. We were worn out; 
and when after sunset we found that we had lost our way and were wan- 
dering aimlessly up and down wooded valleys which all looked exactly 
alike, we became thoroughly dispirited. Late that evening we came to 
the insurgent outpost and heard the challenge given from the darkness 
above us ; and as we rode through the guard we saw through the trees 
the fires of the rebel camp. It was situated on a triangular spur of 
land; behind and above were the mountains, and far below was the 
level coast land, and beyond it again the sea. 

Colonel Valleriano, a mulatto, had occupied this position for many 
weeks with a few Cuban officers and a force of one hundred men, most 
of whom were negroes. Down below, on the coast, about ten miles 
off, were encamped the Spaniards, some two thousand or three thousand 
strong. The insurgents lay in their way, a handful of men in a strong 
position, and the Spaniards had made no move against them. 

The Spaniards moved out from their camp the morning after my 
arrival. The insurgents were drawn up along the edge of the hill, 
watching the Spanish advance with field-glasses, and praying that they 
might come on. Vedettes were sent forward, and every one was 
ready ; but that day was like the previous one, and no attack was 
made. 

The camp was composed of a number of palm-thatched sheds, 
under which were slung two or three hammocks side by side. It was 
a curious evening,—the officers gathered round us in the colonel’s hut, 
and stood or sat about smoking, whilst we ate with a ravenous appetite 
the food they set before us. Afterwards, by the light of the camp- 
fires and a flickering candle, my captain read aloud the news from the 
Spanish newspapers he had brought with him; he sat on a hammock 
with the officers round, and outside crouched some sixty negroes, listen- 
ing intently, and now and again laughing quietly at an account of some 
reported Spanish success. 

That night I found my hammock slung next to that of the trooper 
who had ridden with me from the muster. The poor fellow was 
already there. Somehow or other he had got a touch of fever, and 
was quite delirious, tossing himself about and raving in a most un- 
pleasant way. I had brought a variety of pills with me from New 
York, but, unfortunately, could not in the least distinguish between 
them, as they were marked not with the ailment for which they were 
intended, but with the various ingredients they contained. Happily, I 
struck on an appropriate bottle, and gave the trooper four large pills, 
which silenced him in a moment and caused him to lie like a log 
through the rest of the night. I afterwards learned that the virtue of 
these pills lay in reducing the temperature from high fever to the 
normal state at a jump, and that they were very powerful.and should 
have been administered sparingly. We both slept comfortably through 
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the night, and although my patient had a relapse next day, he speedily 
recovered, and was very grateful to me for the treatment. 

In the whole island there were some twenty-five thousand insur. 
gents under arms, all, both infantry and cavalry, carrying the mache 
as a side-arm, and a rifle of one kind or another, usually a Remington, 
Here and there the men were armed with Mausers, the New Spanish 
magazine rifle, which had either been collected from the prisoners or 
taken from the Spanish dead; it is a small-bore rifle, and from the 
cases I saw it would seem that the wound it inflicts is easily healed, the 
bullet boring a hole through the bone instead of breaking it. 

For the time being there appeared to be a tolerable supply of 
ammunition, but no very large reserve; and in the future the insur 
gents may have to rely on supplies from abroad. More rifles and 
ammunition are constantly being run into the country ; and with the 
increased supply of arms the numbers of the insurgents in the field 
could be very largely increased, since those who desire to join in the 
struggle very largely exceed the number of rifles now available. 

Everywhere discipline was strictly enforced, guard was regularly 
kept, and orders had to be carried out to the letter. In their drill 
the insurgents cut a most ridiculous figure; yet drilled they were, how- 
ever, and that twice a day; often, as was the case in José Maceo’s 
camp, by Spanish drill-sergeants, who, like so many others, had been 
driven from the Spanish lines by ill usage. The cavalry were much better 
in hand than the infantry, and those I saw manceuvred with tolerable 
ease. The men were well mounted, and in the open country to the 
west they are accustomed to charge the Spanish infantry in square, and 
often with success. In the broken country of the Santiago province 
the cavalry is of little service, and the fighting is necessarily more of a 
guerilla warfare, planned by the officers, but executed by the men as 
units. 

The rank and file of the rebels in the east are black, but farther 
west they are almost exclusively white, and a negro there is the excep- 
tion. The negroes are fine fighting men, and able to endure every kind 
of hardship; they march thirty or forty miles in the day without great 
fatigue, and are able to go for long periods without food,—indeed, star- 
vation would seem to make them more efficient, since it is said that 
Antonio Maceo prefers his men to fast for two days before battle. A 
few of the officers are black, but usually they are Cubans. The staff 
of General José Maceo was largely composed of the sons of wealthy 
Cuban planters, of doctors, and other professional men, many of them 
educated in America, and many of them speaking excellent French or 
English. 

General José was encamped on the high road, some fifteen miles 
from a Spanish division; he had only four hundred or five hundred 
_ men with him, and here the insurgents had no advantage in their posi- 
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tion, yet for weeks the Spaniards had made no move against him, and 
here, as elsewhere, they remained inactive and powerless. Farther west, 
ona large open prairie, General Antonio Maceo was able to entertain 
the insurgent government with a review of some five thousand men, 
whilst within twenty miles, both to the north and to the south, the 
Spaniards had superior forces, were fully conscious of all that was pass- 
ing, and yet declined to make the slightest effort. 

General Antonio Maceo is the moving spirit of the whole revolt. 
He is a tall, broad-shouldered mulatto, with a reputation for reckless 
bravery and a good knowledge of Cuban warfare, gained during the 
last insurrection. He is the hero of the Cubans and the terror of the 
Spanish soldiery, a volcano of energy, with a charming manner, a kindly 
disposition, and eyes which are perpetually smiling through a pair of 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

I first met Maceo on an occasion of great state and ceremony. 
Cuba had just elected a provisional government, which was to watch 
over the interests of the country till the struggle should be ended. 
The general was mobilizing the troops of the east to receive and do 
honor to the President and Ministers of the Cuban republic, who 
had journeyed very far to meet him. The President of the republic, 
the Marquis of Santa Lucia, is a man very nearly eighty years old, a 
stately and courteous old gentleman, and so wiry that he had arrived 
at the place of meeting several days before he was expected. The 
rest of the government is almost entirely composed of young men, 
who are almost all under forty; shrewd, pleasant fellows they 
seemed, full of zeal and hope in the future, and apparently by no 
means over-sanguine. From them I learned how it was proposed 
absolutely to forbid and prevent the grinding of the sugar-cane 
throughout Cuba, and so to hinder Spain from getting any financial 
assistance from the island. ‘The insurgent forces were maintaining 
themselves in the field without expense, and could continue to do so, 
whilst the Spanish army of occupation was an ever-increasing burden, 
and one which every day Spain became less able and willing to bear. 
The Cuban policy was to cripple Spain financially whilst she with- 
stood her in the field. The insurgents would be willing to treat with 
Spain as to a price for Spanish evacuation, and to pay freely rather than 
draw the war out to the very end. During the first three months of the 
struggle-they would have accepted a free and full measure of autonomy, 
but now the establishment of a Cuban republic can only be prevented 
by Spanish victory and Cuban annihilation. 

Riding through Cuba from camp to camp was a pleasant life, and 
often an exciting one. I had an escort, an officer and trooper, and 
all day we rode over hills and through forest, and always along tracks 
which were almost impassable. Sometimes our road would pass near 
the Spanish lines, and on one such occasion we barely avoided a 
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Spanish ambush; at times we would ride the greater part of the 
without food of any kind, and with a hot sun above, with the regu) 
that one’s grip in the saddle seemed to loosen and one’s head to turn, 
When our horses tired we changed them for fresh ones with the 
prefects along the way. ; 

Wherever we chanced to find ourselves at nightfall, we slung ow 
hammocks and slept: sometimes it would be in a shed, and someting 
in the open air, and once and again unpleasantly near theenemy. We 
passed one night in the shed which contained the printing-press of the 
Cuban republic, and round about us lay the copies of the gala num. 
ber of Cuba Libre, the organ of the insurrection, all printed in blu 
and red type to commemorate the governmental election. In th 
morning, we would be up and in the saddle again before sunrise, 
the only toilet possible being a good shake. Everywhere, I found 
the Cubans the most courteous and hospitable people conceivable; 
whatever hour of the day or night it might be, all that the Cuban 
had and all that he could do were at the service of the stranger. In 
the middle of the night we were served with coffee and food if ther 
chanced to be any, and no matter how poor our host might be,it 
was out of the question that he should receive money. From the 
time I joined the insurgents to the day I got back to Santiago, I never 
spent a penny. 

How I ever got back to Santiago I am still at a loss to understand 
Twice I had to pass through Spanish troops, whose officers, as I after. 
wards heard, had expressed a wish to lay their hands on the Englishman 
who had joined the insurgents. True, I had borrowed a planter’s suit 
—which was necessary, as I had not had my own clothes off for thre 
weeks—and I had shaved. But, for the rest, I met with the most 
extraordinary good luck. 

I have only been five weeks in Cuba, but I have seen and heard 
enough of what is passing to wish all success to the cause of the 
insurrection, and to hope that the United States will not be long in 
recognizing the Cuban insurgents as a belligerent power. 


Hon. Husert Howarp. 





FAMOUS WORDS OF GREAT COMMANDERS. 


THERE are few illustrious soldiers of any age who have not distin- 
guished themselves by pertinent addresses to their commands more or 
less thrilling, impressive, or poetic, as the occasion or their conceit or 
impetuosity may have inspired. No commander who has ever. lived 
realized more profoundly than Napoleon—the greatest military genius 
of any age—the magical effect a good thing said at the proper time 
would have upon troops, and no great captain could fire the hearts of 
his men like Le Petit Caporal. Early in his career Napoleon passed 
from victory to victory, and, at the age of twenty-seven, after carrying 
everything before him in Italy, addressed his army as follows: 

“Soldiers! You have in fifteen days gained six victories, taking 
twenty-one standards, fifty pieces of cannon, several fortresses, made 
fifteen hundred prisoners, and killed or wounded more than ten thou- 
sand men. . . . Soldiers of liberty alone could have survived what you 
have suffered.” 

These electrical words were uttered April 12, 1796, after his great 
victory of Montenotte. His brilliant battle of Lodi followed, May 
9; the battle which he dramatically termed “the terrible passage of 
the bridge of the Lodi.” May 15 he entered Milan, and again 
addressed his victorious army exultingly as follows : 

“You have descended from the Alps like a cataract! Redmont is 
delivered. Milan is your own. Your banners wave over the fields of 
Lombardy. You have passed the Po, the Ticino, the Adda,—those 
vaunted bulwarks of Italy. Your fathers, your mothers, your sisters, 
your betrothed will exult in your triumph, and will be proud to claim 
you as their own. Yes, soldiers, you have done much, but much more 
is still to be accomplished. Will you leave it in the power of posterity 
to say that in Lombardy you have found a Capua? Let us go on! 
We have still forced marches to make, enemies to subdue, laurels to 
gather, and insults to avenge. . . . After accomplishing this you will 
return to your hearths, and your fellow-citizens, when they behold 
you pass, will point at you and say, ‘ He is a soldier of the army of 
Italy ? ” 

Could it be possible for a commander, in an address to his soldiers, 
to have aggregated so much that was exultant, impressive, inspiring, 
unique, and insidious! Is it any wonder that his army pressed on and 
triumphed over the Austrians at Castiglione, Della Stivere, Roveredo, 
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and Bassano; at Arcole, Rivoli, Mantua, and Senio? Just before 
the departure of the expedition to Egypt, Napoleon said,— 

“Soldiers, Europe has its eyes upon you, and you have great desti. 
nies to fill, battles to wage, and fatigues to suffer.” 

And again, when the vessels conveying his troops were withing 
short distance of Alexandria,— 

“Frenchmen! You are going to attempt conquests the effects of 
which upon civilization and the commerce of the world is incalculable, 
Behold the first city we are about to attack! It was built by Alex. 
ander !” 

And subsequently, when forming for attack upon Mourad Bey’s 
mamelukes, he rode in front of his line and delivered that most 
sublime of all his matchless utterances,— 

“Soldiers! From the summits of yonder pyramids forty genera- 
tions are watching you !” 

Napoleon’s after-battle speeches were of the same order. The 
following are good examples, chosen at random : 

“Soldiers! I am satisfied with you. You have covered your 
eagles with glory.” 

“Tt will be sufficient for you to say, ‘I was at the battle of 
Austerlitz.’” 

“Soldiers! It is an auspicious day,—it is the anniversary of 
Marengo.” 

His fiery eloquence never forsook him even in disaster, as may be 
seen by his ringing sentences in the presence of his old Guard at 
Fontainebleau on the evening before his forced departure for Elba: 

“For twenty years I have ever found you in the path of honor 
and glory. Adieu, my children. I would I were able to press youall 
to my heart ; but I will at least press your eagle.” 

Perhaps his address to his soldiers upon his return from Elba may 
be considered the most thrilling and emotional of all : 

“Soldiers! In my exile I have heard your voice. Come and 
range yourselves under the standards of your old commander, who 
was raised to the throne on your bucklers, and has no existence but in 
yours. Victory will march at charge-step. The eagle, with the 
national colors, will fly from steeple to steeple, till it lights on the 
towers of Notre-Dame !” 

Wellington, the ablest general of English history, delivered few, 
if any, set speeches to his troops, and no utterances that can be 
traced to him can at all compare with those of the great Corsican. 
No commander of his rank, however, mingled so much with his 
soldiers, and upon such occasions he was the author of many adjura- 
tions of a brief and epigramatic character. No commander ever 
exposed himself more throughont an entire fight than did Wellington 
at Waterloo. He was constantly besought by others to place himself 
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a little more out of danger. At one time, while standing in the centre 
of the high road in front of Mont St. Jean, in the midst of his staff, 
musket- and cannon-balls showered all around him and spattered 
against a tree a few yards away. Wellington never moved, but said, 
“That’s good practice, gentlemen. Really, they fire better than in 
Spain.” Riding up in front of the Ninety-fifth once, he exclaimed, 
“Stand fast, Ninety-fifth! We must not be beat. The Ninety-fifth 
beaten? Never! Why, what would they say in England?” Again, 
when it was getting “ mighty close work,” the duke said to a doubter, 
“Never you fear; we'll win the battle yet.” And again, “ Hard 
pounding, gentlemen, surely; let’s see who will pound longest. 
Every Englishman in the field must die on the spot we now occupy 
if necessary.” 

It will be observed that Wellington was a man of infinite mirth. 
All that ponderous day of Waterloo he never lost his buoyancy of 
spirits, much less his head. It is said of him that, becoming highly 
enthused over the activity of a corporal of artillery, he rode up toa 
battery and asked his name, and was answered “Taylor.” “A very 
good name. Cheer up, my lads,” the duke replied, “for our Taylor 
will soon make a pair of breeches—in the walls.” Once when the 
Eighty-fifth was wavering he rode into the thickest of the fight and 
exclaimed, ‘ You must keep your ground, my lads, for there is nothing 
behind you.” It has never been proven that Wellington uttered 
“Oh, for night or Bliicher!” And he never said, “ Up, Guards, and 
at them !” His exact words were, “Guards! Get up and charge!” 

Next to Napoleon, Frederick the Second (Frederick the Great) 
made the most impassioned addresses to his soldiers. One of his most 
important victories was at the battle of Rosbach, at which Frederick 
had only about twenty-five thousand men. As is well known, the 
enemy was completely routed, leaving several thousand wounded and 
dead on the field. Frederick led in person, and the night before the 
battle he made the following address to his troops : 

“My brave soldiers, the hour is come in which all that is and all 
that ought to be dear to us depends upon the swords that are now drawn 
for the battle. Time permits me to say but little, nor is there occasion 
tosay much. You know that there is no labor, no hunger, no cold, no 
watching, no danger that I have not shared with you hitherto; and you 
now see me ready to lay down my life with you and for you. All I 
ask is the same pledge of affection and fidelity that I give. Acquit 
yourselves like men, my brave soldiers, and put your confidence in God.” 

Possibly the most effective address of the kind ever delivered was 
that of Frederick the evening before the battle of Lutzen, which re- 
sulted in the complete defeat of eighty thousand Austrians by thirty- 
six thousand Prussians. The address of the monarch was as follows: 

“To-morrow I intend giving the enemy battle, and as it will decide 
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who are to be the future masters of Silesia, I expect every one of you 
will in the strictest manner do his duty. If any one of you is a coward 
let him step forward, I say, and he shall immediately receive his dis. 
charge without ceremony or reproach. I see there is none among you 
who does not possess true heroism, and will not display it in defense of 
his king. I shall be in the front and in the rear, shall fly from wing to 
wing. No company will escape my notice, and whoever I then find 
doing his duty upon him will I heap honor and favor.” 

Gustavus Adolphus, who has been placed with Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, and Prince, Eugéne, as one of the four greatest soldiers of 
modern times by many writers and military men of Napoleon’s day, 
made God and the Protestant religion his guiding star. When he 
was not in the saddle he was on his knees in prayer, and most of his 
addresses to his troops were animated with stirring religious sentiment. 
He was a greater soldier and a more humane man than Cromwell. He 
ascended the throne of Sweden when only eighteen, and early con- 
cluded that the Almighty had selected him as the champion of Protestant- 
ism. In six months after landing on German soil he had captured six 
fortresses and swept everything else before him. When this “ Lion of 
the Midnight,” as Gustavus was then called, entered Munich the 
inhabitants of Vienna became terrorized, and cried out that “God 
Almighty had turned Protestant.” “Who is not with us is against 
us,” was one of Gustavus’s favorite sayings to his officers and men. 
Once, when a number of his officers insisted that he should wear armor, 
he declined, saying, “God is my armor; that is sufficient.” The con- 
cluding sentence of his prayer at the commencement of his last battle, 
in which he was several times wounded, defeated, and trampled to 
death and abandoned on the field, is characteristic : “ Now, Lord Jesus, 
give us aid; we are going to fight for the honor of thy holy name.” 

Oliver Cromwell, the “ Mahomet of the North,” who won at least 
three of the greatest battles of his age, and who raised England to the 
highest eminence she had ever attained and undoubtedly has never 
since surpassed, was a soldier and statesman of a superior kind., As 
has been said of the Iron Duke, the Puritan captain was not addicted 
to extended orations, but he was none the less effective; for it was 
Cromwell who, while his troops were preparing to cross a river, gave 
utterance to the following well-known sentence: “ Put your trust in 
God, but mind to keep your powder dry.” These were his exact words, 
but he has generally been quoted as saying, “ Put your trust in God, 
my boys, and keep your powder dry.” 

Cromwell used often to address his troops in the name of the Great 
Ruler, and frequently at the commencement of an engagement he would 
sing psalms while his officers were crying, “In the name of the Lord! 
Present! Fire!” 

During a certain engagement, when the illustrious Gonsalvo of 
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Cordova commanded the Spaniards, their powder magazine was blown 
up early in the fight and portions of the army became demoralized. 
Seeing this, the general addressed a large body of his troops thus, “The 
victory is now ours, my brave boys. Heaven tells us by this signal 
that we shall have no further occasion for our artillery.” The whole 
line then moved forward with great impetuosity, and the Italians were 
completely routed. 

Winfield Scott, one of the foremost soldiers of modern times, who 
was a major-general fifty-two years and the commander-in-chief of the 
American army for twenty-three years, was nearly as full of magnetism 
of speech as Napoleon. When the war of 1812 was brewing, Scott 
wrote a friend, “Should war come at last, who knows but that I may 
yet write my history with my sword ?” 

Scott’s first staff service was with General Wade. Hampton, grand- 
father of the well-known Confederate cavalry leader and late a United 
States Senator from South Carolina. Scott’s first speech to his troops 
was at Queenstown Heights, October 13, 1812. He was lieutenant- 
colonel of the Second Artillery, and took command after every com- 
missioned officer of the American force had been killed or wounded. 
He said,— 

“The enemy’s balls begin to thin our ranks. His numbers are 
overwhelming. Ina moment the shock must come, and there is no 
retreat. We are in the beginning of a national war. Hull’s surrender 
is to be redeemed. Let us, then, die arms in hand. Our country 
demands the sacrifice. The example will not be lost. The blood of 
the slain will make heroes of the living. Those who will follow will 
avenge our fall and their country’s wrongs. Who dare to stand ?” 

At the battle of Chippewa, Scott led a battalion in a charge against 
the British right, and called out, loudly, “The enemy say that we are 
good at long shot, but cannot stand the cold iron. I call upon the 
Eleventh to give the lie to that slander! Charge!” 

One of the briefest and most impressive speeches ever made to an 
army was the address of Henry I[V., of France, to his soldiers upon 
the eve of the battle of Ivry: “Soldiers! Iam your king. You 
are Frenchmen. Behold the enemy. Let us charge!” 

During the first war with Carthage the Romans fell into a trap, and 
the destruction of the latter at one time seemed inevitable. Czedicius 
proposed to the consul that a feint be made, which, while the detachment 
making it must needs be surely sacrificed, might enable the bulk of the 
army to effect its escape. ‘ But who,” exclaimed the consul, “ will put 
himself at the head of so dangerous an expedition?” “TI will,” replied 
Cedicius, crying out at the same time to his command, “ Come on, my 
friends. It is necessary for the safety of our army that we attack 
yonder station. Follow me. It is not necessary that we should 
return !” 
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At the siege of Méziéres, which was being held by the Chevalier 
Bayard, the surrender of the town was demanded by the Comte de 
Nassau, to whom Bayard responded, “ Never, sir! If I must march 
out of this place it shall be over a bridge of the dead bodies of the 
enemy.” 

In the year 1745 the French landed six hundred and fifty men on 
the small island of Anguilla (in the West Indies), Its governor 
(Hodge) then mustered an army of twenty-two men, and addressed 
them in these words : 

“Gentlemen, I am an utter stranger to all manner of military disci- 
pline, so have nothing to recommend to you but to load and fire as fast 
as you can, and to stand by one another in defense of your country,—go 
God bless ye.” 

The result was that they ambushed the French as they became 
“huddled” in a narrow path, and killed and wounded one hundred 
and ten of them and scattered the survivors, who took to their ves. 
sels and sailed away. And not a man of the twenty-two received a 
scratch. 

William of Orange, surnamed the “ Silent,” and one of the greatest 
soldiers of the sixteenth century, is the author of the following : “ There 
is one certain means by which I can be sure never to see my country’s 
ruin,—lI will die in the last ditch.” 

In 1093, Pope Urban II., previous to the grand crusade made 
against the Turks by Peter the Hermit, addressed three hundred 
thousand of the expedition in the market place of Clermont as fol- 
lows : 

“ Bear in mind, my Christian friends, that this movement against 
the infidels is the will of God; and, therefore, let ‘Deus vult, Deus 
vult,’ be memorial words, and adopt them as your cry of battle for the 
holy purpose of animating your devotion and courage as champions of 
Christ. His cross is the symbol of your salvation. Wear it—a red,a 
bloody cross—as an external mark on your breasts or shoulders as a 
pledge of your sacred and irrevocable engagement.” 

All Americans are familiar with the capture of Fort Ticonderoga, 
and what Ethan Allen said to the British officer when the latter asked 
the Vermonter by what authority he demanded the surrender. What 
General Stark said at Bennington regarding the possible widowhood of 
Mrs, Stark are American household words. 

“ Before this time to-morrow,” said Nelson to his officers, on the 
eve of the battle of the Nile, “I shall have gained a peerage or West- 
minster Abbey.” 

“ Look at those Virginians !” (referring to General T. J. Jackson’s 
command at the first battle of Bull Run) exclaimed Colonel Bee, of 
South Carolina. ‘They stand like a stone wall!” “Stonewall” Jack- 
son will liveas long as “ Light-Horse Harry,” “ Fighting Joe Hooker,” 
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the “ Chevalier Bayard,” the “ Thunderbolt of Italy,” “ Old Hickory,” 
“The Cid,” “ The hero of Lundy’s Lane,” “ Rough and Ready,” “ Tip- 
pecanoe,” the “ Iron Duke,” and the “ Little Corporal.” 

General Grant made no addresses to his troops, but his “ I’ll fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer,” and “I demand an uncon- 
ditional surrender,—I propose to move immediately on your works,” 
will last as long as history. 

Many of the greatest commanders made few or no addresses. 
Among them, Washington, Saxe, the great Condé, Von Moltke, Wal- 
lenstein, Charles XII., Prince Eugéne, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the Constable Bourbon. 

So far as the writer knows, General Lee never made but one address 
to his troops, and that was to the broken remnants of one of the most 
gallant armies the world has ever known after its surrender at Appo- 
mattox. These were Lee’s parting words: 

“Men, we have fought through the war together. I have done 
the best I could for you. My heart is too full to say more. You 
will take with you to your homes the satisfaction that proceeds from 
the’ consciousness of duty faithfully performed: And I earnestly 
pray that a merciful God will extend you his blessing and _protec- 
tion.” 

Sherman made no speeches, but he is the author of the sayings, 
“ Robbed the cradle and the grave,” and “The bottom has fallen out 
of the Confederacy.”” One of Sherman’s remarks, imitating a negro, 
was, “ Dis chile doan sleep dis night.” 

During the early part of the winter of 1861, General Sherman, who 
in October previously had relieved General Robert Anderson of his 
command in Louisville, wrote to the War Department that his forces 
were too small,— too small for an advance, too small to hold the 
important position in the State against an advance of the enemy, 
and altogether too large to be sacrificed in detail.” “How many 
troops do you require?” was the response from Washington. “Two _ 
hundred thousand men!” upon which he was laughed at and called 
crazy and sent to Benton Barracks, St. Louis. 

General Wilson once asked the old warrior how much baggage 
he took with him on his march through Georgia, and he replied, 
“A comb and a tooth-brush.” General Sherman wrote a good deal, 
and much that he penned was witty and epigrammatic. Here are a 
few extracts : 

“T believe in the right of secession ; but if a man secedes, let him 
leave the country.” 

“ Atlanta is ours, and fairly won.” 

“T can make the march, and make Georgia howl.” 

“T prefer to march through Georgia to the sea, smashing things 


generally.” 
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“T will turn up somewhere.” 

Marshal Suwarrow, the greatest soldier that Russia has ever pro. 
duced, while he may have never made many addresses to his troops, jg 
the author of a number of martial sayings, as follows: 

“T know nothing of defensive warfare. I only know how to attack 
the enemy.” 

“T have no counsel to take from any one, and take none except from 
God and my sword.” 

“A general should always be in the front of his army, for that the 
head should never wait for the tail.” 

On the declaration of war by Edward IV. against Louis XI,, he 
made an address, the conclusion of which was as follows: 

“T see the clouds of dire revenge gathered in your hearts and the 
lightning of fury break from your eyes, which bodes thunder against 
ourenemy. Let us, therefore, lose no time, but suddenly and severely 
scourge this perjured court to a proper repentance, and regain honor to 
our nation and his kingdom to our crown.” 

After losing a ship in the West Indies during an expedition against 
the Spanish, Admiral ‘Blake called out to his men,— 

“ Well, my lads, you have seen an English ship blown up; now 
let’s see what figure a Spanish one will make in the same situation.” 
And after the triumph that followed, Blake said, “ There, my lads, I 
knew we should have our revenge.” 

Mahomet made fine speeches. Once, when he led a meagre four 
hundred against Abu Sophian at the head of a caravan of one thou- 
sand richly ladened camels and an equal number of men, he exclaimed, 
addressing his adherents and looking upward,— 

“O God! If these are destroyed, by whom wilt thou be wor 
shiped on earth? Courage, my children. Close your ranks, discharge 
your arrows, and the day is your own.” 

Once, when Scylla saw his army giving away before Mithridates, 
. he alighted from his horse and so roused his fleeing soldiers that they 
returned to their ranks and renewed a battle that turned victory from 
defeat : 

“?Tis here, Roman soldiers, that I intend to die. But for your 
parts, when you shall be asked where it was you left your general, re- 
member to say it was on the field of Orchomemum.” 

When an officer of high rank once expostulated with the famous 
Duke of Albemarle concerning the danger to which he exposed him- 
self, he replied, ‘Sir, if I had been afraid of bullets I should have 
quitted the trade of soldier long ago.” 

Captain Douglas, who commanded the “ Royal Oak” when the 
Dutch sailed up the Medway, had received orders to defend his vessel 
to the last and never retire. And when his ship took fire and all 
around him sought escape, and adjured him to do likewise, he stood 
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amidst the flames and exclaimed, “A Douglas was never known to 
quit his post without orders.” 

Possibly the most pathetically thrilling exclamation in the annals 
of action is that attributed to Cambronne, who commanded the Old 
Guard at Waterloo. The best authenticated account is that Napoleon 
made a last desperate effort to check the hopeless disaster, and would 
have perished with his veterans had not Marshal Soult hurried him 
away,—during which Cambronne was called upon to surrender, and re- 
plied, “The Guard dies but never surrenders!” His exact words 
were, “ La Garde meurt, mais elle ne se rend pas!” 

At the battle of Marengo, Lieutenant Conrad, of the Second Regi- 
ment of Horse Artillery, had his leg taken off by a cannon-ball, but 
remained and gave orders until, becoming weak from the loss of 
blood, two of his men attempted to carry him from the field, at which 
he exclaimed, “ Return to your guns, my men, and take care to point 
lower.” 

Among the bravest of the brave at Waterloo was the Grand Duke 
Constantine, of Russia, who headed the charge of his guards, with his 
sword-arm bare to his shoulders, crying, “ Now, then, let us all at 
them !” 

During the storming of Béziers, in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, which concluded with the massacre of sixty thousand 
persons, a Cistercian monk, who led on the Crusaders, asked the supe- 
rior officer how the Catholics were to be distinguished from the heretics, 
and was answered, “ Kill them all, God will know his own.” 

The Chevalier Bayard, after having been mortally wounded, asked 
to be taken from his horse and placed at the foot of a tree. ‘ At least,” 
said he, “I may die facing the enemy.” 

When Wolfe fell fatally wounded on the ramparts of Quebec, he 
cried out to those who were near him, “Support me, but do not let my 
brave soldiers drop. The day is ours. Oh, keep it!’ When George 
II. proposed offering the command to Wolfe which led up to his death 
the ministry raised great objections, and declared that Wolfe was mad. 
“Mad, is he?” replied the king. “I wish to heaven his madness was 
epidemic, and that every other officer in my army was seized with it !” 
—which reminds me of President Lincoln’s anecdote about Hooker. 

At the battle of Stone River I stood near Rosecrans when a round 
shot took off the head of Colonel Garesché, his chief of staff, and 
afterwards an arm of Lieutenant Kirby, an aide, at which Rosecrans 
remarked, “ That’s a sad loss; but I’ll punish General Bragg before I 
get through.” On the Tuesday evening before the battle, John F. 
Miller, since a general, and United States Senator from California, 
said to the writer, “I am going to win a star this week or be taken 
back to Nashville on a stretcher.” He barely escaped the latter, but 
won his first star. 
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The last cannon discharged at the battle of Nashville was at Over. 
ton Hill, from which point a Mississippi battery maintained a rapid 
fire for several hours, and killed and wounded nearly two hundred 
men. Charge after charge was made by Steedman, but yet the polished 
Napoleons showered forth double-shotted canister and grape. Just 
at dusk, General Charlie Thompson charged a mass of blacks and 
whites up and into the works, and the firing was about over all along 
the line. I was beside Thompson during the charge and rode up to the 
guns, three of which were still smoking,—or steaming, as it had begun 
to rain. Here we saw twenty-odd men dead and wounded, and the 
dying captain bracing himself against a 12-pounder. I asked him 
if he was badly hurt, and he replied that he was mortally injured. He 
then added, “ My mother lives in Oxford, Mississippi. Write to my 
mother and tell her that I stood by my guns until we were nearly all 
killed or wounded, and that her son died a true Southerner—that he— 
that ” And then he fell dead, and looked like a piece of statuary 
at my feet. 

“Come on! The day is ours!” cried General Adams at the battle 
of Franklin, and the intrepid Mississippian was pierced with a score 
of bullets on the parapet. “ Follow me!” exclaimed Pat Cleburne at 
the same battle, and in a minute the gallant Arkansan and his noble 
steed fell across the parapet dead. 

“Can you hold that position the rest of the day?” was a question 
sent to Rousseau by Rosecrans. ‘‘Say to General Rosecrans,” was the 
reply, “that I am working by the month, and that I can hold it until 
this day in January.” “ We will hold Chattanooga until we starve,” 
telegraphed the great Thomas. “ We will at least tire them out,’ 
declared Sherman before Vicksburg. At the battle of Peach-Tree J 
Creek, on the 20th of July, 1864, near Atlanta, the last stand made 
by Hood outside of that city, the writer was sent by General John H, 
King, who commanded a division in reserve, to Hooker, who was 
standing the brunt of the battle, to see if he needed assistance. His 
reply was, “Tell King that the severest is over, and that I am now 
having things my own way. We are going to have supper pretty neat 
the city.” “ Here is all that is left of us,” said Sheridan to Rosecrans, 
on the night of the first day’s fight at Stone River. ‘ How long can 
you hold Knoxville?” asked Thomas of Gordon Granger. “ Until 
hell freezes!” was the official reply. ‘‘ Press things!” said Grant to 
Sheridan,—and the great war of the Rebellion was soon over. 


Ben C. TRUMAN. 





REMINISCENT OF THE “NEW IRONSIDES” 
OFF CHARLESTON: 


Tue brilliant service of the monitors of the war of the Rebellion has 
been the theme of glowing prose and stirring verse, but the “ New 
Tronsides,” the single sea-going broadside ironclad that, in company 
with her turreted sisters, kept watch and ward so many weary months 
and years off Charleston, occasionally giving strong knocks at her gates, 
has had but scant justice done her services. 

When, at the outbreak of the war, it was seen that the navy 
would have to be largely increased and reinforced by armored vessels, 
the “ New Ironsides” was one of the three models selected by the board 
of officers convened to consider and report upon the plans and models 
submitted. 

The Messrs. Merrick & Sons, of Philadelphia, who had presented 
the model, were given the contract of construction. They, in turn, sub- 
let the building of the hull to the Messrs. Cramp, of the same city, 
themselves building the engines and fitting the armor; and well did 
both firms do their work, as unremitted use of engines and dependen- 
cies, labor and strain of gale, crash of shot and shell and torpedo 
shock, amply attested. 

She was a frigate-built vessel, some two hundred and twenty feet in 
length, with sixty feet breadth of beam, massively built of oak, with 
her sides tumbling in from a point about three feet above the water- 
line, at an angle of about 17°. 

Her solid sides of eighteen inches thickness of timbers were armored 
with plating four and one-half inches thick, fastened in with wood 
screws, the heads being countersunk. The screws did not go quite 
through the timber, and there were no nuts on the inside of the ship to 
break and scatter like so many grape-shot when struck by the enemies’ 
projectiles, as was the case in the monitor-turrets when those vessels 
were first tried by the ordeal of battle. 

The ends of the vessel were only partially armored ; the line of 
plating up to the knuckle or elbow, whence the sides began to tumble 
in, alone extending all round and terminating at the bow in a huge ram. 

Massive iron bulkheads with heavy sliding-doors protected the gun- 
deck from fore-and-aft fire, and the port-holes were covered with heavy 
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iron shutters, fitted in halves, and worked from inside by means of leyg 
and tackle. 

The spar-deck was the weakest point of the vessel ; the only proteg. 
tion from vertical or plunging fire was an inch-thick plate laid unde 
the planking, and the hatches were covered with heavy iron gratings 
with sectional traps, to be triced up from below in case of need. 

Her battery consisted of fourteen 11-inch Dahlgrens and two 149. 
pounder Parrott rifles, all mounted on iron gun-carriages, the first iron 
carriages for heavy ordnance used in the service ; this gave a broadside 
of eight heavy guns,—a pretty sight to look upon whether in war q 


Two 50-pounder Dahlgren rifles were mounted at bow and stern 
the spar-deck, but were seldom used. The thick iron pilot-house, of 
laminated plates, was placed about amidships, and was arranged like 
those of the monitors, except that the wheel was, after the first trial in 
battle, directly underneath on the gun-deck. 

The ship had not a graceful line or curve about her. She looked 
like a floating casemated fort with masts thrown into her, but her very 
ugliness seemed wholesome, suggestive of safety to friend, destruction 
to foe. She was the terror of the colliers, and none of them liked to go 
alongside of her to deliver coal with any sea on. It was like being 
thrown against a rock to touch her in rolling, and many were the 
anathemas hurled against the “d—d iron box” by the impatient and 
irate skippers ! 

Many officers looked unfavorably on her while building and fitting 
for sea, either believing that her armor would not keep shot out, or that 
she would roll over in the first gale she fell in with. Her career proved 
the fallacy of such notions ; she was very easy in a sea-way, never had 
a man seriously hurt in action, and like her notable namesake, “ Old 
Ironsides,” was always a lucky ship. 

On the eve of the attack on Fort Fisher the writer remembers tell- 
ing Admiral Porter that “he need have no fear about that ship ; that 
whatever the severity of fire to be met, she would go into the fight and 
come out of it without the loss of a man,” which assurance, based on 
the doings of the vessel off Charleston, was happily verified. 

The ship was commissioned in the fall of 1862, and after some two 
or three months’ service at Newport News, in the waters of Hampton 
Roads, watching the possible appearance of rumored Confederate mon- 
sters, sailed for the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

She received the compliments of Hatteras, in the form of a stiff 
northeaster in passing, which tested her sea-going qualities satisfactorily, 
and arrived at Port Royal the latter part of January, 1863, a welcome 
addition to the fleet. 

Many visitors came on board, and the naval and military critic, 
full of exaggerated ideas of the power and calibre of the rebel ordnance 
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mounted at Charleston, home-made and imported, busied themselves for 
‘awhile in hunting up points of weakness and vulnerability, which, in 
their opinion, must prove fatal to the ship on going into action. Hap- 
pily, not one of their predictions ever came to pass; neither shot nor 
shell would ever take the direction nor work the mischief that imagina- 
tion traced or fear bespoke, and the oftener she was tried the more con- 
fidence she inspired, and audacious safety came to be felt by all on 
board. 

Preparations for the coming attack on the defenses of Charleston 
immediately began,—the masts, hammock-nettings, and other top- 
hamper were landed, and the ship anigget like an athlete for the 
serious work before her. 

Studding-sail booms were rigged in the places of the masts for the 
purposes of signaling, carrying the pennant, and supporting the wash- 
clothes line of the crew. 

These preparations were hastened by the famous raid made on the 
blockading fleet off Charleston on the 31st of January of that year, by 
the Confederate rams “ Palmetto State” and “ Chicora,” resulting in the 
disabling of the “ Keystone State” and “ Mercedita”—both merchant- 
built steamers—and partial dispersion of the other blockaders. This 
was made the text of a flaming proclamation, issued jointly by General 
Beauregard and Flag-Officer Ingraham, on the evening of the same 
day, declaring “the blockade to be raised by a superior force of the 
Confederate States,” said “ superior force” having retreated and sought 
shelter under cover of the guns of Moultrie on the approach for closer 
action of the “ Housatonic,” the only heavy man-of-war at that juncture 
among the blockaders, and permitting the senior officer of the blockade, 
Captain (now Rear-Admiral) William Rodgers Taylor, of the “‘ Housa- 
tonic,” to quietly dispatch the prize steamer “ Princess Royal” to Hilton 
Head that same evening without molestation. 

The “ Canandaigua” and “ Powhatan,” for the moment at Port Royal 
for coal and provisions, were immediately dispatched to strengthen the 
weakened line, and the “ New Ironsides” joined in a day or two after. 

Her presence was a great relief to the fleet ; she made the line im- 
pregnable to attack, except what might be attended by torpedo craft, 
and nothing more was seen of the hostile rams; we meant to see and 
meet them at an early day, but our gallant countrymen, for the time 
being our determined, persistent, and versatile foe, put such obstacles 
in our path that the endeavor was never accomplished, and the vessels 
finally perished at the hands of their builders. 

Once settled on the blockade, there was nothing to do but watch and 
wait the arrival of the monitors, and look at the enemy strengthening 
their batteries and practicing at range-buoys, planted in various parts 


of the channel. 
On one occasion the “ Flambeau,” Lieutenant-Commander (now 
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Captain) J. H. Upshur, was ordered to cross the bar and communicate 
with the enemy under flag of truce, concerning some prisoners in their 
hands; and the writer, wishing to get a nearer view of the hostile 
works, which in time he expected to get better acquainted with, asked 
permission to go in. 

As the “ Flambeau” neared Cumming’s Point, a gun on Sullivans 
Island opened fire on her, and continued dropping shot uncomfortably 
near, until Lieutenant-Commander Upshur stopped the vessel and put 
off in his gig to meet a boat seen to be pulling out from Moultrie. 

This experience suggested that flags of truce did not always afford 
immunity, and that unless one had something to do with the object of 
the flag he had better stay behind. 

The rebel officer explained that the white flag from the “ Flam. 
beau’s” mast-head was not seen. 

About the Ist of April the notes of preparation for the long-looked- 
for attack began to sound nearer and nearer; the monitors had all 
arrived at Hilton Head, and some of them—the “ Montauk,” Com- 
mander Worden, of original monitor fame ; the “ Passaic,’ Commander 
Drayton ; the “ Patapsco,” Commander Ammen ; and the “ Nahant,” 
Commander Downes—had had trials of strength with Fort McAllister, 
in Ossabaw Sound, which somewhat diminished the prestige of that 
class of vessels with regard to their offensive powers against forts. 

The deck of the “ Passaic” was crushed in by a 10-inch mortar 
shell, loaded with sand, and would have been broken entirely through, 
in the opinion of Commander Drayton, had not the projectile struck 
over a beam. 

As the monitor decks were, if anything, stronger than the spar-deck 
of the “ Ironsides,” nervousness on that head increased. It had already 
been determined to cover the deck with bags of sand on going into the 
fight, but it was now proposed to supply further protection by spreading 
raw green hides over the layer of sand-bags. The notion also seized 
those high in authority that grease on the armor would help glance off 
the shot ; and sorry indeed was the external plight and foul the smell of 
the noble ship, when she went into action, thus coated and dressed with 
hide and tallow, the latter laid on an inch thick. Such a condition of 
things to deal with in the way of cleanliness would have blanched the hair 
of one of the old-time executives of the sand and holy-stone period in 
a single night ; and it is no discredit to the monitor captains who came 
on board for final instructions, on the memorable 7th of April, to say 
that their encounter with the grease, as they climbed up the ship’s side 
by means of Jacob’s ladder and man-ropes, did not conduce to amiability 
of temper or choiceness of diction. As they landed on deck, the hides 
“smelt to heaven,” and were slippery under their feet, arid something 
new in naval experience dawned on their astonished vision, albeit of not 
an agreeable character. I think, however, the monitor-turrets also had 
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their quota of grease, and that the captains perhaps brought on their 
hands and clothing a fair sample of their own tallow. 

By noon of the 7th April everything was in readiness for the attack. 
The monitors had suddenly made their appearance from Port Royal ; 
the “ Ironsides” was safely across the bar, and Admiral Dupont and his 
staff on board. The admiral had made out the plan of attack before 
Jeaving Hilton Head, and it only remained to inform the captains and 
put it into execution. 

The vessels were not fairly under way until fifteen minutes past 


one, then 
‘« There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time.”’ 


One of our comrades, Lieutenant-Commander Jack Barnes, had 
sung Campbell’s stirring ode the night before in a sympathetic way to 
the accompaniment of a guitar, and I fancy the refrain of the heroic 
verse danced in many a brain at that moment. 

Some there were in the fleet who still doubted the resisting powers 
of the “ Ironsides’” armor, and a distinguished officer said to the writer 
that morning, that “if the plates were not stripped off early in the 
action by the enemy’s fire, he would be agreeably surprised.” 

The ship had not been tried by the ordeal of battle as the monitors 
had been, and the distrust was natural. 

The attack, as all the world knows, failed; the enemy fired the first 
gun at fifty minutes past two, and in the short space of one hour and 
forty minutes threw at the devoted vessels, mostly the monitors, two 
thousand two hundred and nine shot, shell, and rifle-bolts of heavy 
calibre, to which the return of only one hundred and thirty-nine shots 
could be made in reply. 

The aim of the enemy was terribly accurate ; their ranges were 
marked by buoys, and there were certain points in the channel where a 
perfect hurricane of fireenveloped theadvancing vessels, searching out and 
discovering defects and weaknesses of plan and construction that showed 
they were by no means invulnerable and perfect in their appointments. 

Bolt-heads broke off from the impact of the shot, and flew like 
grape-shot inside the turrets and pilot-houses; turrets and port-stoppers 
jammed and would not work, and other mishaps occurred, diminishing 
the effectiveness of the vessels and rendering repairs and additional 
contrivances necessary to enable them to withstand the rain of fire they 
were built and expected to encounter. 

The leading vessel, the “ Weehawken,” commanded by an officer 
who never hesitated at an obstacle when there was the remotest possi- 
bility of overcoming it, stopped just short of a formidable-looking line 
of obstructions and turned aside; this stopped the other monitors, and 


brought them all together in ee confusion. 
VoL. XV. N.S.—No. 2. 
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The “ Ironsides” had to drop her anchor twice under-foot to ayoid 
colliding with some of them,—and night fast approaching, the ships wer 
withdrawn before she fairly got into action, and she had opportunity to 
fire only one broadside that day. 

It was said she did not get close enough to the hostile batteries tor. 
ceive any damaging blows, but three of her port-shutters were knocked 
off, and some of the hits showed as crushing effects on the armor gg 
were ever given her in any subsequent action in which she took part, 

The sound of the heaviest projectiles striking the armor was scarcely 
perceptible inside the casemate, but the clang of the port-shutters when 
struck was like a clap of thunder. 

Admiral Dupont perhaps put too much stress on the apprehended 
drawback to the aggressive powers of the vessel arising from her un- 
armored ends, and it was unfortunate that things were so managed that 
day that the captain—Commodore Thomas Turner—had no chance 
to manage the vessel himself. The pilot-house would hold only thre 
persons comfortably ; and the admiral, Fleet-Captain Raymond Rodgers, 
and fleet-pilot occupying it, there was no room for the commodore, and 
he left it and took his station on the gun-deck, where the enemy was a 
completely shut out from his view as though he had been locked up in 
a dungeon. 

There were peculiarities, too, in her steerage qualities and “ wrinkles’ 
in the management of the helm which the fleet-pilot had had no op 
portunity to learn ; and from the fact that the ship was afterwards moved 
up and down the channel under fire at night on several occasions, it is 
but fair to say that, had Commodore Turner and his own pilot managed 
the vessel in the difficult channel and strong tide-way, she would have 
given a different account of herself on that day; yet, in justice t 
Admiral Dupont, let it be said that, before the ship went into action 
again, the fighting wheel was shifted from its original position on the 
berth-deck to the gun-deck, directly under the pilot-house, putting the 
helmsman much more completely under control of the captain and 
pilot, and rendering the ship perceptibly more manageable. 

The officers and crew had great confidence in her, and were eager to 
put their faith to the test, and great was the disappointment when it was 
announced the next morning that the attack would not be renewed. 

It was the admiral’s purpose to have gone in again when he with- 
drew the evening before, but the reports of his captains—officers who 
had no superiors in the service—as to the condition of their respective 
commands decided him to the contrary; and whatever adverse criti- 
cism this action called forth, let it not be forgotten that he possessed in 
an eminent degree those grand attributes of a commander, the genius 
and resolution to decide and act promptly without asking the adviceof 
councils of war, or seeking to throw responsibility on others that he 
alone should bear. 
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With the evidence before him, he decided that it would be useless 
to attempt further the capture of this Confederate stronghold by naval 
means alone ; and though he knew such determination would occasion 
great disappointment, and call down upon his head severe animadver- 
sion, especially at Washington, he conscientiously believed he was pur- 
suing the wisest course, and proudly held to his decision. 

In the main, subsequent events emphasized and verified his opinions ; 
no purely naval attempt “to possess and occupy” the harbor was ever 
again made, and the defenses were only abandoned when taken in the 
rear by Sherman’s army. 

He erred in not complying with orders to keep the vessels before 
Charleston, and in taking the ground that the ironclads could not lie in 
safety in the open roadstead inside the bar ; but the opinion he so stoutly 
maintained to the end, that the ironclads alone could not capture the de- 
fenses of the beleaguered city, or successfully run the batteries and reach 
the inner harbor, was vindicated in every particular by the operations of 
his successor, Admiral Dahlgren, who never seriously attempted to pass 
up to the city, as the Administration thought at one time could be done, 
nor ever, in fact, placed the monitors under so heavy a concentric fire as 
they encountered on the 7th April. 

After the defects developed on that day had been remedied so far 
as possible, the weakest points of the monitors—their decks—continued 
the same ; and close action, where plunging fire could have but little 
scope, was their safety ; hence the number of hotly-contested actions 
in Admiral Dahlgren’s time, when the numerous heavy hits did no 
serious damage. 

On the other hand, when firing at a long range at Sumter, the an- 
swering shot would sometimes plunge upon the decks, breaking partially 
through, even killing and wounding the people below. Such a shot, 
plunging on the top of the “ Catskill’s” pilot-house, killed the gallant 
and lamented Commander George Rodgers, at the time fleet-captain. 

When Admiral Dupont withdrew from Charleston, he returned to 
his flag-ship, the “ Wabash,” at Hilton Head, ordering the monitors to 
report there to him, and the “ Ironsides” to resume her guardianship of 
the blockade outside the bar ; but the “ Keokuk,” a turreted ironclad, 
differing essentially in points of construction from the monitors con- 
ceived by the fertile and creative brain of Ericsson, had sunk early the 
next morning after the fight from her injuries. She perhaps drew less 
water than the other turreted vessels, but be that as it may, when the 
vessels became entangled by the halt at the obstructions, and the admi- 
ral signaled to disregard the motions of the “ Ironsides” the gallant 
Rhind dashed up close alongside the walls of Sumter, and stayed 
there until the ship could be no longer kept afloat without sending every 
man to the pumps. Ninety shots were known to have struck her, niné- 
teen of which were below the water-line,—fatal wounds! The enemy’s 
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projectiles tore asunder the composite armor, and passed through a 
though it had been so much basket-work. 

The “ Ironsides” once more outside the bar, lost no time in getting 
rid of the hide-and-tallow adjuncts to her armor ; the sand was throw, 
into the sea, and the bags stowed away for future use; this done, the 
ship was cleaned up, and the quiet, but anxious and harassing monotony 
of blockade duty resumed. 

She was not permitted to go to Port Royal from fear of the Con. 
federate rams making another raid in her absence, hence the phrag 
“ guardianship of the blockade,” as written above, was used adviseily, 

Yet, while it was conceded that the undisturbed maintenance of the 
blockade rested on the presence of that ship until the ironclads wer 
again established inside the bar, some months later, all participation 
in prize-money was denied her officers and crew, unless, indeed, the 
blockade-runner had the civility to run alongside and say, “ Come and 
take me!” The spectacle of the “ Ironsides” slipping her cable and 
starting after a swift blockade-runner would have been as absurd and 
useless as the efforts of an elephant in pursuit of a camelopard. 

Even after the ironclads occupied the roadstead off Morris Island 
permanently, the following July, the “ Ironsides” was the only vessel 
never permitted the recreation and refreshment of leaving behind fora 
few days the wearing and unceasing strain of the blockade. 

Barren and tiresome as Port Royal seems now, it was something of 
a paradise then to the blockader to go there, and feel sure of not being 
blown up by a torpedo before morning, or harassed by all sorts of alarms 
a dozen times during the night. 

But to resume the thread of operations, the ship had hardly got 
settled down to outside blockade work, when rumors began to fly about 
that the attack would be renewed at an early day, and have the 
operation of the land forces; also that Dupont would be relieved by 
Rear-Admiral Foote. 

Meanwhile, the monitors were undergoing repairs at Port Royal, 
and in the case of the “ Passaic,” at New York, and being fitted with 
additional appliances to strengthen the weak points developed by the 
hammering they had received. 

The“ Weehawken,” Commander (now Rear-Admiral) John Rodger, 
and the “ Nahant,” Commander John Downes, were dispatched to War- 
saw Sound as soon as those vessels had been put in serviceable trim 
again, to meet and capture, if possible, the Confederate ram “ Atlanta” 

They had not long to wait the opportunity. The ram came dow 
the Savannah River one morning with all her flags proudly flying, 
seemingly confident of victory. 

The moment she got fairly into the sound the monitors made for 
her, and the “‘ Weehawken” delivering four shots, two of their 15-inch, 
at a distance of three hundred yards or less, the ram hauled down het 
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colors. The work was done so quickly that the “ Nahant” did not have 
a chance to fire a shot. 

The whole affair lasted but fifteen minutes, and, as it came off before 
breakfast, their morning’s meal must have been particularly palatable to 
the “ Weehawken’s” ever ready and imperturbable commander, albeit 
the sorriest of occasions to his gallant antagonist. 

The Confederate commander had displayed great boldness and gal- 
lantry in seeking a fight with two such formidable opponents, and must 
have felt great confidence in the prowess of his vessel. 

The pleasure-parties that on board several small steamers escorted 
the “ Atlanta” to witness an expected victory for the Confederate arms, 
put back in hot haste up the river, wiser and sadder people than the. 
dawn had found them. i 

This brilliant episode revived confidence in the monitors, and showed 
that whatever they might lack in staying and offensive qualities as 
against forts, they were irresistible in attacking ships. 

Admiral Foote left Washington the latter part of June with in- : 
structions to relieve Dupont in command, but death overtook that 
incomparable officer on the eve of his proposed departure from New 
York, and to those who knew him, or had served with him, his loss 
was felt to be a personal grief, and well-nigh irreparable. 

The writer has always been of the opinion that had the admiral’s 
life been spared, Charleston would have been reoccupied long before 
Sherman’s march was put into execution. 

This expression of opinion may provoke criticism, and its taste per- 
haps be questioned, but the writer is willing to let it stand as an honest 
and appreciative tribute to the qualities and character of that grand and 
noble man, who put prayer into all his doings, and, like Cromwell, ever 
went into the fight joyfully, feeling that the Lord was with him. 

Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, the intimate and life-long friend of the 
lamented Foote, was then appointed in his stead, and assumed command 
at Port Royal on the 6th July. 

His predecessor, Admiral Dupont, had made all preparations for 
the renewal of offensive operations, ‘and Admiral Dahlgren made haste 
to put them into execution, together with plans and purposes of his 
own. 

The Department had abandoned the idea of making a dash by the 
batteries for the inner harbor; so much had been conceded to Dupont’s 
opinion and the experiment of the 7th April, and a joint attack by 
land and sea was arranged between Admiral Dahlgren and General 
Gillmore,—the plan being to capture the defenses one by one, the first 

objective being Morris Island. 

Folly Island was speedily occupied by the army, and masked bat- 
teries advanced almost to the water’s edge of its northern shore, oppo- 
site the southern end of Morris Island, unknown to the enemy. 
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The monitors did not leave Port Royal until all was ready for the 
dash across the inlet separating the hostile camps, and no preparations 
were made on board the “ Ironsides,” for fear of exciting the suspicions 
of the enemy, ever on the alert. 

On the 8th July the “Catskill,” “Montauk,” “ Nahant,” anj 
“Weehawken” left for Charleston, arriving off there the next day, 
and at early daylight on the 10th crossed the bar,—the “ Catskill” 
having the admiral’s flag on board,—and immediately covered the 
operations of General Gillmore’s columns. 

The land forces meanwhile had crossed the inlet, surprising the 
enemy and putting them to rout after an engagement of three hours, 

The monitors followed along the shores of Morris Island, pouring 
a heavy fire into the retreating columns, finally engaging Fort Wagner 
and Battery Gregg, defending its northern point. 

Wagner and Gregg replied spiritedly, and the action was kept up 
until nightfall, when the ironclads retired. 

The enemy paid special attention to the flag-vessel ; she was struck 
no less than sixty times, but neither she nor her sister monitors received 
serious injuries. 

The boats of the fleet, in command of Lieutenants Bunce, of the 
“* Weehawken,” Robeson, of the “ Ironsides,” and Mackenzie, of the 
admiral’s staff, had assisted in putting the land force across the inlet, 
and Lieutenant Robeson was the first person to land on the island, 
Lieutenant Bunce too, as senior officer, landed a battery of naval boat- 
howitzers, and did effective service in dislodging the enemy ; but of 
these facts no mention was made in General Gillmore’s report. 

The next morning General Gillmore assaulted Wagner, but the fort 
had been reinforced during the night, and the attack failed. 

Then it became evident that Wagner and Gregg could only be cap- 
tured by regular siege, unless, indeed, the fire of the ironclads and 
army siege-guns could batter them down. 

The crew of the “ Ironsides” chafed to see all this work going on 
under their very noses without chance of participation, but her time 
was near at hand. The sand-bags were now filled again, and closely 
packed over the deck, and the “= crossed the bar about the 17th, 
ready for action. 

General Gillmore, in the mean time, had advanced a number of 
heavy Parrott rifles and mortars well to the front, and on the 18th 
July determined to make another attempt to carry Wagner by assault, 
after subjecting the fort toa heavy bombardment by the guns of the 
fleet and shore batteries. 

Commodore (now Rear-Admiral) Turner had been relieved at his 
own request when Dupont hauled down his flag, and the “ Tronsides” 
was now commanded by Captain (now Vice-Admiral) Rowan. 

As he was promoted to the grade of commodore shortly after as 
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suming command, for previous gallant and distinguished services, he 
’ will be known in this paper as Commodore Rowan. 

The signal to weigh for action, on the 18th, was thrown out a little 
after twelve o’clock noon, and General Gillmore’s batteries and the 
monitors—the “Catskill” still flying the admiral’s flag—were the first 
to engage the enemy. 

Let us look at the ‘‘ Ironsides’ ” spacious deck as she is steaming into 
line. Not to be exact, the length of the casemate is about one hundred 
and fifty feet, and fifty-eight feet in breadth from water-way to water- 
way. Thirty-five men stand at each of the seven 11-inch Dahlgrens 
and one 150-pounder Parrott rifle in broadside, ten of them being sta- 
tioned at the tackles for tricing up the heavy port-shutters, and also to 
spell the side-tacklemen in serving the guns in continuous and rapid 
fire. The after-gun is manned by the marines of the ship,—a magnifi- 
cent crew,—vying with the blue-jackets in the excellence of their drill 
in battery and eagerness to be at the enemy. 

The day is hot and sultry, and with port-shutters down, and the 
iron gratings over the hatches, the deck is very close, and most of the 
crew, as well as some of the younger officers, are stripped to under- 
shirt and trousers. Gun-carriages are whitewashed to light up the 
darkened deck, and the division tubs stand about filled with coffee, 
Congress having effectually stopped the last “splice of the main brace,” 
albeit the stopper may break a strand nowand then! Guns are loaded 
and spare shells are ready at hand for the next loading. Below on the 
berth-deck, and still farther down in the magazines and shell-rooms, 
the powder divisions are waiting in silent and anxious suspense, pow- 
der-boxes full and tackles hooked on and manned ready to whip up 
the heavy projectiles at the first call. 

Though out of sight and missing the excitement of the load, the 
aim, the fire—the hit and explosion in hostile works,—the glorious 
comradeship of the incessant din of the cannonade, and sight of the 
restless guns, now dashing inboard in swift recoil from well-delivered 
fire, now flying out through ports by strength of stalwart arms for 
other deadly work,—they know their duties are second to none, and 
that without appropriate food the guns—the great ship herself—would 
be as useless as the quakers at Manasses, or a ship manned by the 
angels of peace. 

The “ Ironsides” got within range of Wagner and Gregg a little 
past one. The enemy’s fire had not sensibly slackened under the efforts 
of the monitors and land-batteries, and as the “ Ironsides” approached 
the Confederates poured a furious fire upon her. 

Quietly and steadily holding on her way until a good position was 
reached, she dropped anchor within twelve hundred yards of Wagner, 
or as close in to the beach as the pilot would venture to take her ; then 
the good ship, so long silent, opened her fire with grim and steady pre- 
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cision, and after the gun captains had perfected their aim, poured forth 
a continuous and irresistible fire, which quickly told on the spirits of 
the enemy. 

Their firesoon perceptibly diminished, and at times ceased altogether; 
clouds of sand would arise from the bursting of the shells, and if the 
15-inch projectiles from the monitors, with their enormous bursting 
charges, disturbed the biggest masses, the havoc made by the fire of the 
frigate was uninterrupted, and kept the sand flying all the while. 

On this head Confederate testimony is pertinent ; General Beaure- 
gard, in an article written for the Philadelphia Weekly Times, says, in 
contrasting her work with that of the monitors, “that her fire was 
delivered with more rapidity and accuracy, and she was the most 
effective naval engine employed in the reduction of Wagner.” 

As the fight went on the deck was filled with smoke, although the 
lee ports were open, and the heat and sulphurous smell became almost 
intolerable. Many of the crew and some of the younger officers threw 
off everything but their trousers, and would crane their necks out of 
the weather ports for a bit of fresh air. 

I see the gallant Ben Porter now, standing with bared breast and 
arm, patting the breech of his gun in affectionate admiration,—his skin 
as fair as a woman’s, his well-rounded limbs big with muscle, and his 
handsome, lovable face glowing with the light and frenzy of battle, 
Alas that such a brave and noble youth did not live to see the cause 
he served so well crowned with the laurels of victory! He was one 
of the forlorn-hope who stormed Sumter, and after long months ina 
Confederate prison, only left it to yield up his young life a few weeks 
after at Fort Fisher. No nobler blood was ever shed for country. 

The action continued with more or less briskness until seven o’clock, 
when Wagner and Gregg became utterly silent. The fire of the fleet 
had slackened considerably two hours earlier. 

At dark General Gillmore assaulted the works, but after a desperate 
conflict until near midnight the assaulting columns retired with heavy 
loss ; at one time the storming party had partial possession of the fort, 
but the Confederates throwing in reinforcements under cover of the 
night compelled a retreat, and the ironclads withdrew out of range. 

The “ Ironsides” had fired eight hundred and five shots from her 
broadside of eight guns during the afternoon, making a weight of 
metal handled and thrown of forty tons. 

The paint-work and whitewash had turned perfectly black from the 
effects of the smoke, presenting a sorry picture in contrast with the usual 
trimness of the deck. 

She was struck only four times, showing that the usual accurate 
aim of the enemy had been sadly interfered with. 

It now became apparent that the works at Cumming’s Point, 
Wagner, and Battery Gregg could only be taken by regular approaches; 
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and to give to the men in the trenches and the parties planting the 
siege-batteries immunity from the enemy’s fire, the ironclads engaged 
Wagner and Battery Gregg, and the monitors having rifled cannon 
Sumter, almost every day for weeks until the sappers fairly burrowed 
into the former work. 

Sometimes the admiral would signal the monitors to go up and 
engage the enemy alone; but generally on such occasions Wagner 
would become so audacious that the general would request that the 
“Tronsides” might be sent to the front, when the Confederates would 
quiet down, and the brave fellows in the trenches and parallels would 
have a respite for a time. 

The “ Ironsides” in these repeated aiomenie was often struck : 
the power of her fire had taught the enemy to strengthen the traverses 
of the works with heavier masses of sand-bags, enabling them to stand 
longer to their guns under the rain of shells poured in upon them. 

One morning when the tide was exceptionally high, the commodore 
was fortunate enough to get the ship within nine hundred yards of the 
enemy, and she received thirty-one hits on that occasion, mostly from 
10-inch shot, though once in awhile struck by a rifle-bolt. The round 
shot always made the most impression on the armor ; the bolts rarely 
struck fairly on end, but generally sideways, and their supposed punch- 
ing power never had verification in the experience of the “ Ironsides.” 

The ship was never vitally damaged ; sometimes a shot would cut 
away a port-shutter with thundering sound, or make the splinters fly 
from the wooden ends or the top rail; or riddle the smoke-stack, and 
shatter the iron ceiling of the casemate. 

The effect of shot striking the sand-bag protected deck was to scoop 
off the bag, the shot bounding overboard, and shatter the inch iron 
plate under the planking, leaving the deck itself almost unscarred ; the 
only detriment arising from the blow was the liability of the deck to 
leak at the particular spot. 

No man was ever seriously hurt; the nearest approach to it was 
when one morning a port-shutter was knocked off, the shot breaking 
into fragments, splintering the rammer-handle in the sponger’s hand, 
and flying inboard, slightly wounding some of the gun’s crew. 

After fairly opening on the enemy, the port-shutters would generally 
be kept up, and the commodore, executive, and pilot—sometimes the 
surgeon—would go on deck for a better view of the effect of our fire. 
It was no place for the surgeon, to be sure; but the enemy would give 
him nothing professional to do, or rather the ship’s stout sides would 
not permit it. The paymaster would also come up from the depths of. 
the powder and shell divisions he managed so well for a glimpse of 
sunlight and a breath of fresh air once in a while. 

At such times the bullet of a sharp-shooter would now and then ad- 
monish them to step behind the pilot-house, heavily buttressed with 
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sand-bags, or duck below. The 10-inch shot always showed so wel] 
that one could easily trace their course in the air and move aside, if 
their direction seemed to point uncomfortably straight towards the 
observer. 

The projectiles from the longer ranges, with their descending blows, 
always crushed into the armor with more effect than the shots received 
at closer work. 

On the 17th August, General Gillmore was ready with his batteries; 
he had about sixty guns in position, mostly rifles, four of them being 
150-pounder naval Parrotts from the fleet under command of Com. 
mander (now Commodore) Fox A. Parker and superintendent of the 
Naval Academy, and splendidly served by seamen and marines under 
the eye of Parker and his lieutenant, Remey, whom the writer thinks 
kept watch and watch at the guns day in and day out. 

The bombardment opened early in the morning, the ironclads ¢- 
operating in the attack ; and while sand flew in the usual way at Wagner, 
whole cartloads of masonry seemed to be thrown from the walls of 
Sumter by the explosion of the shells from the rifles, some of them in 
battery two miles and a third away. 

It was during this day that a plunging shot, striking the top of the 
“Catskill’s” pilot-house, shattered the inner plates into flying frag- 
ments, which killed the lamented Rodgers, and, if memory serve 
aright, the paymaster of the vessel also, as well as wounding the pilot 
and others. 

So continued the work from day to day, the “ Ironsides” ever ready, 
and never having any damages to repair; and at one period of the 
bombardment the crews of the ironclads were kept at their quarters 
seventy-two hours without other rest than could be snatched in brief 
moments at the guns. 

The shore-batteries kept up their fire, more or less sustained, day 
and night, until the morning of the 7th September, when the works on 
Cumming’s Point were found to have been abandoned, most of the 
garrison escaping under cover of darkness. 

Nineteen guns were captured in the works, but General Gillmore 
had to report that “the bomb-proof shelter of Wagner remained intact 
after the most terrific bombardment to which any work was ever 
subjected.” 

The ironclads could dismount guns and batter down traverses in the 
daytime, but the enemy could make all good again during the night. 

Morris Island was now elear, and General Gillmore had reported 
the demolition of Sumter as accomplished on the 24th of August ; but 
the Confederates continued to keep a few guns mounted bearing on the 


channel, as the ironclads found whenever approaching that famous. 


work, and one evening tendered the compliment of an 11-inch shot into 
the unprotected part of the “ Ironsides’ ” bow, plunging through, cutting 
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away the heavy chain, demolishing the bits, and finally fetching up 
against the iron bulkhead. 

During the afternoon after the evacuation of Morris Island, the 
admiral sent the “ Weehawken,” Commander (now Commodore) Col- 
houn, round Cumming’s Point to make soundings in the channel 
between the Point and Sumter, a service for which an ironclad was 
hardly adapted, for, if she touched bottom, she would be apt to stick. 
And, indeed, she had not been long engaged in her reconnoissance when 
she grounded and held fast with the falling tide. 

The enemy were not slow to discover her perilous position, and 
opened fire on her from Sullivan’s Island. 

This caused the admiral to hasten the fleet up abreast Moultrie to 
draw and divide the fire, and on this single occasion carried his flag on 
board the “ Ironsides.” 

The action was hot while it lasted, but darkness soon coming on, the 
firing ceased as if by common consent simultaneously on both sides, and 
the ironclads dropped down the channel. The “ Ironsides” had fired 
one hundred and fifty-two shots, and received twenty-four hits. 

Fleet-Captain Badger was severely wounded in this affair from a 
flying bolt inside one of the turrets. 

Colhoun, with the assistance of one or two tugs, worked hard all 
night to get his vessel afloat, but without avail. High water came 
towards morning, but the vessel still held hard aground. 

As the tide fell once more she canted over so far as to bring the 
overhang or armored parts of the hull on the side next the enemy. 

The enemy watched and waited, and about breakfast-time every gun 
on Sullivan’s Island opened upon her again with terrible vigor. 

Colhoun, nothing daunted, replied as well as he could. The thing 
that most concerned him was that so much of the vessel was out of 
water; he feared the hull might be strained by the shock of his own 
fire, or that possibly a shot might get in under the overhang and give 
the vessel a fatal wound. 

Meanwhile, signals had been made for her sister ironclads to hurry 
up to the front. The monitors were immediately in motion, but the 
“Tronsides” was detained a little while alongside a supply-vessel 
replenishing her ammunition. 

The monitors were hotly engaged as the grand old ship moved up 
the channel, but soon the shot flew thick and fast about her, and though 
exposed to an end-on fire for about twenty minutes, and repeatedly 
struck, no harm was done, and she kept steadily on, like a leviathan 
keeping holiday. 

Arriving abreast of Moultrie, she anchored within one thousand or 
twelve hundred yards of the fort. The tide was making flood, and 
until the ship could swing round and bring her port-guns to bear, the 
enemy poured upon her a terrific storm of solid shot. 
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Once in position, she began in her accustomed way to fire with great 
deliberation to get the range. Then she became one continuous shee 
of flame along her side engaged, and the “ diapason of the cannonade” 
and the hurtle and crash and explosion of shot and shell, were grand 
and inspiriting in the extreme. 

So rapidly were the guns handled that after one or two rounds the 
port-shutters were kept lifted, giving the enemy a chance to test the 
accuracy of their aim by attempting to make a lodgment in the port. 
holes. 

Many of the shot in striking her sides would break into a thousand 
fragments, and fall like hail around her, while others would glance of 
intact and fly up into the air a hundred feet or more, and, in descend. 
ing, drop among the monitors, thus doing double duty. 

Amidst the height of the fire, Stevens, of the “ Patapsco,” always 
careless of exposure, took his boat and came over to the “ Ironsides,” 
to communicate with the commodore, and then nonchalantly pulled 
back again. 

Simpson, of the “ Passaic,” under the commodore’s instructions, 
moved well up the channel along the whole line of fire, and engaged 

. Battery Bee at the inward extremity of the line, the fifty-one hits re. 
ceived attesting the severity of the fire he encountered. 

Davis, of the “ Montauk,” closed in on Battery Marion till the 
pilot feared the ship would ground, while Bryson, in the “ Lehigh,” 
and Cornwall, of the “ Nahant,” were no whit behind in gallantry and 
efficient management of their vessels. 

Colhoun still took part in the fray, and it was thought a shell from 
the “ Weehawken” blew up one of the enemy’s magazines. 

Moultrie could not long stand the “ Ironsides’ ” concentrated fire 
without faltering; her fire soon slackened, and at times would stop 
altogether ; but the ‘‘ Ironsides” had been obliged to go into action with 
her magazines and shell-rooms only one-third full, and when the enemy 
gave pause would economize her ammunition; then the enemy would 
take heart only to be smitten and confounded again with the quickly- 
renewed stream of fire. 

There were two or three guns in Battery Rutledge, between 
Moultrie and Beauregard, that the commodore watched especially, and 
he would send word now and then to Robeson, commanding the division, 
—the first having the rifle,—to give them attention; Robeson would 
sight the gun himself, and twice out of three times would land the 
shells plumply into the embrasures, and finally dismounted one or two 
of the guns. 

The action continued about three hours, when, the hostile works 
being silent and the “ Ironsides” having exhausted her store of ammu- 
nition, the commodore made signal to withdraw. 

The moment the enemy discovered the movement they sprang at 
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their guns again, but the ships made no reply, retiring steadily to their 
anchorage as if on review. 

Meanwhile, the “ Weehawken” had righted, and at high water floated 
off and steamed down the channel amidst the cheers of the fleet. 

Thus ended what was perhaps the most remarkable and exciting 
action between ironclads and forts during the war. 

The crews of the blockaders and the wooden craft in the lower 
roadstead could not restrain their delight as the fight went on, and gave 
vent to their feelings in cheers that could be heard at the front above 
the din of battle. Z 

The “ Tronsides” had been struck seventy-four times, and received 
no other harm than the loss of one or two port-shutters; and had 
shown beyond cavil that she was irresistible in attack, and impregnable 
in defense as against any ordnance the Confederates had at command. 

The nearly five hundred shells, or fragments of them, she left 
behind her that morning doubtless enhanced the respect the enemy 
_ always felt towards her. 

Had there been two’or three ships more like her to co-operate with 
the monitors, what could have prevented the capture of Sullivan’s 
Island and the virtual control of the harbor, finally ending in the occu- 
pation of the city ? 

The millions thrown away in double-enders that wouldn’t steer, 
light-draft monitors that, armed and equipped, couldn’t be made to float, 
and enormous sloops built to rot on the stocks, would have built a dozen 
armed frigates that would have been of incalculable service in suppress- 
ing the rebellion. 

The same energy, expended early in the war in building a fleet like 
the “ Ironsides” class, that was put forth in constructing the monitors, 
would have led to the capture of Charleston, Mobile, and Wilmington 
early in ’63, and the Confederates would have been cut off entirely 
from the supplies carried in by the blockade-runners, and the enormous 
expense of blockading those ports would have been saved. 

Both classes of ironclads were incomparable in their way, and both 
classes should have been equally tested ; and while perhaps the enemy 
dreaded the approach of the “ Ironsides” more than the united efforts 
of half a dozen monitors, the latter, with their 15-inch guns, would 
probably have made short work of the frigate. 

The “Tronsides” saw no more fighting off Charleston ; she filled 
up with ammunition on reaching the anchorage, and kept ready to 
move up to the front again in case signal was made to cover the urfor- 
tunate and ill-advised assault made on “ Sumter” that night. 

She watched and waited only to hear of the disastrous repulse, and 
the death and capture of some of the best and bravest spirits in the 
fleet. 

About a month later the almost successful attempt to blow up the 
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“ Tronsides” with a torpedo stirred up the whole fleet, and emphasigaj 
the fact that all lived, as it were, over a volcano ready to overwhelm 
them at any time after nightfall, particularly during the dark of th 
moon. 

It was the night of October 5 (1863). The watch had been set, ang 
the watch below were sleeping at the guns. The marines—not on post~ 
were gathered aft on the port side where the deck was dry and clear of 
sand-bags, lying down in their overcoats, accoutrements buckled on, 
and muskets at their sides. Sentinels and lookouts were posted a fey 
yards apart fore and aft the deck on both sides, and at bow and stem, 
and most of the officers were sitting on the stern-rail, telling storig 
and fishing,—for after evening quarters the rules were relaxed, and the 
officers permitted to gather aft on the upper deck for amusement,—not 
boisterous, but the cheery comradeship needed to relieve the tedium 
and tension of the harassing and never-ending watch on the enemy, 

The officer of the watch, a brave fellow by the name of Howani, 
who had been promoted to the grade of acting ensign from the fore. 
castle, was on the alert about the deck, glass in hand, in the earnest 
performance of duty. 

The commodore and first lieutenant had been walking the quarter. 
deck together, chatting and talking about things in general, when about 
nine o’clock the former said “he thought he would go below.” The 
first lieutenant replied that “he had some letters to write, and would 
go down too.” 

Scarcely had they got into cabin and ward-room, when the officer 
of the watch was heard to hail a boat, and there seemed to be no r- 
sponse. “ Boat ahoy!” again rang out from the lips of Howard ; stil 
noreply. “Boat ahoy! if you don’t answer I’ll fire into you,” was 
the third and last command. At that instant a musket flashed from 
the approaching object. Howard sprang back from the gangway, 
crying, “I am shot!’ and ere the words were fairly out of his mouth 
the ship shook from rail to keelson, stem to stern, from the shock of a 
tremendous explosion, and the deck and fire-room were deluged with 
falling water that had been thrown up into the air in a huge colum 
higher than the smoke-stack. 

The flash, the cry, the crash, came on in quick and regular succession, 
like the ticking of a watch. The marines sprang to their feet and 
poured in volley after volley of musketry at the scarcely-discernible 
object rapidly drifting away to seaward with the ebb, and soon vanish- 
ing out of sight in the misty moonless night, and officers and crew hur- 
ried to their stations, rubbing sleepy but astonished eyes and wondering 
what it all meant. 

The commodore was coming out of the cabin and the first lieutenant 
was running up the ward-room ladder when the explosion occurred. 

The pumps were immediately sounded, and a boat dispatched, in 
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command of Lieutenant (now Commander) J. J. Read, in quest of the 
mysterious stranger, but the search was of no avail. 

Meanwhile, the monitors, who had both heard the explosion and felt 
the shock, slipped their cables, and were groping about in search of 
other infernal machines that might-be infesting the waters. 

Howard and the sentries said the torpedo-boat, or “ David,” as the 
daring stranger proved to be, looked like the back of a grampus, with 
smoke-stack and small hatchway amidships. 

A portion of the column of water thrown up by the explosion fell 
back over the “ David” and down her smoke-stack, putting out her 
fires; and the heavy fire of musketry from the ship’s deck compelled 
Lieutenant Glassell, the bold officer in command, and his three men to 
jump overboard. Glassell and one of his men swam under the bows 
of a coal-schooner and hid themselves among her head-gear, where 
they were soon discovered by the master of the vessel. It was said at 
the time that Glassell tried to induce the master of the collier to 
help him escape; be that as it may, the latter gave no heed to the 
proposition, and sent word to the admiral of their whereabouts, and 
they were soon safely in custody on board the flag-ship. 

General Beauregard intimates, in the article already quoted from, 
that “‘ Glassell was badly treated, ironed, confined in a cell, and men- 
aced with hanging.” The writer never heard anything of the kind, 
but as some of the Union officers, captured at “ Sumter,” were at that 
moment lying ironed together in the jail at Columbia, the least said 
about that the better. 

The other two men clung to the “ David,” and after drifting well 
out to seaward and finding themselves safe from pursuit, got on board, 
started the fire again, and put back into Charleston. 

There must have been great disappointment among the enemy when 
the dawn disclosed the grim outlines of the “ Ironsides” still greeting 
their sight threateningly. 

The ship sustained no material damage. The torpedo had exploded 
against one of the hanging knees in the hold, driving it inward from 
its fastenings some eight inches, and several of the 8-inch thick ceiling 
planks were broken and crushed inboard. 

Outside the vessel the impression of the shock was hardly dis- 
cernible, and the massive strength of the vessel was again abundantly 
illustrated. 

General Beauregard further says, “The ‘ Ironsides’ never fired 
another shot after this attack upon her. After remaining some time at 
her anchorage off Morris Island, evidently undergoing repairs, she was 
taken to Port Royal, probably to fit her for her voyage to Philadelphia, 
where she remained until destroyed by fire after the war.” 

General Beauregard was mistaken. The ship could have “ moved 
on the enemy’s works” within ten minutes after the explosion, had she 
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been called upon to do so. No repairs were made and none we 
required. 

The ship was tight and strong as ever, and the engine not at,j 
thrown out of line by the wrench and strain of the shock. 

True, she never fired another shot in Charleston waters, but gy 
under way to do so one day, when, some weeks later, the “ Lehigi) 
grounded under the guns of Moultrie. The vessel—fortunately pe. 
haps for the enemy—floated off before the “ Ironsides” reached th 
scene of action, else, with her magazines and shell-rooms now full, thy 
works on Sullivan’s Island would doubtless have felt a rain of fire thy 
would have put the fight of the 8th of September completely in eclipg 
That the “ Ironsides” subsequently participated in the great bombar. 
ment of Fort Fisher, embracing five days in all, is a fact so familiy 
that it is surprising General Beauregard should have written so can. 
lessly. 

The brave Howard had been shot in the groin with buckshot, ani 
lingered three days. The admiral promoted him on the spot, but hi 
name was soon enrolled on the scroll of those who gave up their liv 
that the Union might be saved. 

After this affair the ship was surrounded by a heavy rope netting 
rigged out several feet from the side, and a powerful calcium-light, 
mounted on top of the pilot-house, revolved all round the horizm 
moonless nights. Boats also rowed guard on dark nights. 

Nothing more of exciting moment occurred to the vessel, though 
she continued to be the central figure of interest among the besiegen 
until the following May, when she went down to Port Royal, took m 
board her masts and spars and proceeded to Philadelphia, arriving ther 
the middle of June. 

As she crossed the bar, the enemy testified their joy at her leaving 
as well as their appreciation of her prowess, by opening all their gum 
upon the monitors and store-vessels left behind, compelling them to 
seek a safer anchorage farther down the channel. 

The splendid services of her indomitable commander were hardly 
appreciated at the time, but President Grant gave them full recognition 
at the first opportunity. 

Gro. E. BELKNAP, 
Rear- Admiral U.S.N. 
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NAVAL PROGRESS IN 1895. 


A rEviEw of the naval affairs of 1895 discloses the fact that several 
of the principal governments are, chiefly for financial reasons, changing 
their attitudes as regards new construction. England, Russia, and the 
United States are building with unabated vigor; Germany is show- 
ing a tendency to reduce expenses; but France, Italy, and Spain 
have curtailed work to an unprecedented extent; and Japan is pre- 
paring a programme which may speedily place her among the great 
powers. | 

No one expected Spain to rise very high in the scale of naval 
power ; but if she possessed ambition that way, the expense of the wars 
in Africa and in Cuba have checked it. It was long since foreseen 
that Italy had about reached the limit to which her finances would carry 
her, and it is even doubtful if she has not passed it. The reduced naval 
budget of France is not exactly unexpected, but it came about rather 
suddenly. Since her alliance with Russia, France has no longer 
troubled herself about the navy of the Triple Alliance, which her own 
fleet ought to be able to cope with unaided. Now that Italy is falling 
behind, and Germany and Austria not much more than preserving 
statu quo, France feels that she can take a breathing spell. The result 
upon naval thought in England will probably tend to reduce future 
constructive plans, but a watchful eye will ever be turned towards 
Russia. The latter empire, never busier in naval construction than at 
present, evidently has in view far-reaching plans, for the carrying out 
of which naval power is essential. 

An evaluation of the fighting power of the armored ships (com- 
pleted and building) of the world, made in December, 1890, placed the 
various navies in the order given in the subjoined table. The figures 
of the second ‘column express the value of each navy in terms of a 
battle-ship of the following general characteristics: Displacement, 
10,000 tons; launched, 1886 to 1890; battery power, four 13-inch, 
ten 6-inch, and twenty smaller guns; efficient water-line protection ; 
armor protecting principal battery, 16 inches of stéel; speed, 15 
knots. - 

VoL. XV. N. S.—No. 2. 12 
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THE NAVAL POWERS IN 1890. 
Value in Ter 


‘Relative Standing. Nation. of Standard, 
Great Britain i 


Germany 
United States 


SMEAR GG 5 Hs) oer a eGo Gage tee eam 
Greece 


. Portugal 

The satel of evaluation of each ship in terms of the standard js 
too complicated to be briefly explained ; but the principal features wer 
separately considered, and a reasonable allowance made for divergeng 
from the assumed normal in displacement, age, battery power, armor, 
and speed. The figures for Great Britain, therefore, meant that th 
fighting value of her armored fleet was equal to forty-three battle-ships 
of the type of the assumed standard. 

It is evident that the above comparison was particularly favorabk 
to Italy, for it assumed that the protection to flotation of the “ Italia,’ 
“ Lepanto,” etc., was “efficient,” and gave full credit for their high 
speed, gun protection, and battery power. 

This table has been roughly revised and brought up to date. h 


its new shape it is to be regarded as approximate only ; but, neverthe 


less, it expresses the condition of affairs much more nearly than can k 
ascertained from the numerous published tables of comparison in which 
no attempt has been made to determine the fighting value of each ship, 
—the whole being lumped together as so many tons, or so many ship: 


of each class. THE NAVAL POWERS IN 1895. 
Value in Terms 


Relative Standing. Nation. of Standard. 
Great Britain . 


Portugal 
China 
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One great feature of the second table is the rise of Japan and the 
fallof China. Among the great powers, Russia and the United States 
have each advanced a place, the latter by a narrow (and therefore 
doubtful) margin. Great Britain has advanced most in absolute power, 
while Italy has actually retrograded both relatively and in absolute 

wer. The proper relative positions of the lesser powers—from 
Turkey to Chile—are fluctuating and uncertain,—the acquisition of a 
fourth-class battle-ship being sufficient to raise any one of them one or 
more numbers in the scale. 

One of the noticeable features of the year is the increased rate of 
construction in Great Britain and France. The “ Magnificent” and 
“Majestic” were launched in one year from the date of laying the 
keels, had their steam-trials eight months later, and are to be commis- 
sioned in less than two years. In France, the “Charlemagne” was 
launched in twenty-one months after her keel was laid. These figures 
are, however, to a certain extent deceptive. In each case cited a large 
amount of material was accumulated before the first keel-plate was 
laid. The preparation of this material occupied several months, and 
this time is properly additive to the period of construction. 

The following is a summary of the ship-building in the various 
navies of the world during 1895: 


ARGENTINA. 


No definite programme seems to have been decided upon, but it was 
* rumored that the government intended to acquire, by construction or 
purchase, two armored vessels of about 5500 tons, 18 feet draught, and 
20 knots speed ; two large cruisers ; two steamers for use as transports, 
one of which will be fitted as a school-ship; and six torpedo-boats. 
The school-ship, 2500 tons, is under construction at Laird’s, Birken- 
head, England. One of the large cruisers is the armored cruiser com- 
menced under the name of “ Giuseppe Garibaldi” by Messrs. Ansaldo 
Bros., near Genoa. She is of 6732 tons; length, 393.7 feet; beam, 
59.7 feet. The battery consists of two 10-inch in barbette towers of 
6-inch armor, ten 6-inch S. R. F. G.' in the central battery protected 
by the same thickness of armor, and six 4.7-inch R. F. G. over the 
central battery. The estimated I. H. P. is 13,000; speed, 20 knots. 
The “ Buenos Ayres,” the other cruiser, is of the protected type, having 
a complete deck 5 to 1.5 inches thick. The battery consists of two 8- 
inch (so-called R. F. G., but they are not even S. R. F. G.), ten 4.7- 
inch R. F. G., twenty-two smaller pieces, and five torpedo-tubes. The 
engines are twin-screw, and on the recent trial developed a maximum 
speed of 23.2 knots. The coal capacity is 1000 tons. Length over 
all, 424 feet; beam, 47.2 feet; displacement, 4500 tons. Nothing 


1S. R. F. G., semi-rapid-fire guns,—i.e., with the charge in a case, but with pro- 
jectile separate. 
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further has been learned in regard to the 5500-ton vessels. Of th 
six torpedo-boats, four of the type of the Russian “Sokol” have bey 
ordered of Yarrow, in England. 


AUSTRIA. 


There are now building for the Austrian navy the following: 

Three armored coast-defense ships of 5550 tons, the “ Monarch! 
“Wien,” and “ Buda-Pesth.” The “ Monarch” was launched May) 
1895, the “ Wien” on July 6, and the “ Buda-Pesth” probably will 
before this article goes to press. They are alike in all principal poing 
except that one has water-tube boilers. The battery consists of foy 
9.45-inch guns in barbette towers, and six 5.9-inch in a central armor 
battery. The water-line is protected by a 10.6-inch belt. 

A 6100-ton armored cruiser has been commenced at the yard of th 
Stabilimento Tecnico Triestino. It is of the type of the “ Marj 
Theresia,” improved. Two torpedo-vessels are building, one of 200) 
tons to replace the “Greif,” and one of 500 tons, which has bem 
ordered of the F. Schichau Company, Elbing. Six torpedo-boats hay 
been ordered, one from Yarrow. Its length is 148 feet, beam 14} 
feet. 

BRAZIL. 

The new programme of construction is said to consist of tw 
armored coast-defense vessels of 3112 tons, three protected cruisers of 
about 4000 tons, two torpedo-vessels of about 1000 tons, eight torped- 
vessels of about 400 tons, six second-class torpedo-boats for coast ser- 
vice, and two submarine torpedo-boats. Of these, the coast-defens 
vessels are building at La Seyne, near Toulon; the larger torpedo 
vessels at the Germania Yard, Kiel; and the two submarine boats by 
the Goubet Company, Paris,—one of the latter being completed. 

The second-class battle-ship ‘ Riachuelo” has recently been thor 
oughly repaired and refitted at La Seyne. The new auxiliary arm 
ment consists of six 4.7-inch R. F. G., twenty-four smaller R. F. G. and 
machine guns, and five torpedo-tubes. The “24 de Maio” (a vessel of 
similar design, but smaller, and formerly called the “ Aquidaban”) is 
undergoing a corresponding refit at Stettin ; and the old wood cruise, 
the “ Trajano,” is being thoroughly repaired at La Seyne. 


CHILE. 


It is reported that the Chilean government proposes to increase the 
navy by the acquisition of three large vessels. One of these, a 7300 
ton armored cruiser, is building at Elswick. The speed will be 2 
knots; battery to consist of 8-inch, 6-inch, 12-pounder, 6-pounder, 
Maxim machine guns; water-line belt, and protective deck. This 
vessel has been named the “ Esmeralda,” the protected cruiser formerly 
bearing this name having been sold to Japan, and renamed “ Idzumi.’ 
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CHINA. 


The fights at Yalu, Asan, and Weihaiwei, and the surrender at the 
latter place, deprived China of nearly the whole of her effective navy, 
the vessels remaining being principally gunboats and ships of little 
value for fighting purposes. The only accessions since the close of the 
war are the torpedo-vessel “ Fei Ying” and four torpedo-boats. The 
following table gives a list of the vessels destroyed or captured during 


the war: 





































































Points ee Ee ee 
f fow Name. Type. | Displace- | Where and how lost. 
mor $$$} —__________ | 
Chen yuen . . | Battle-ship. 7430 | Captured at Weihaiwei. I 
Ting yuen_. . | Battle-ship. 7480 | Torpedoed and sunk at Weihaiwei. if 
of the Ping yuen . . | Coast-defense vessel. | 2600 | Captured at Weihaiwei. ii 
Mari Lai yuen. . . | Coast-defense vessel. | 2900 | Torpedoed and sunk at Weihaiwei. A 
mM King yuen . . | Coast-defense vessel. | 2900 | Sunk off the Yalu. iW 
200) Tsi yuen (Chi Coast-defense vessel. | 2855 | Captured at Weihaiwei. i 
uen) . | ie 
been onh a . . | Protected cruiser. 2300 | Sunk off the Yalu. | 
: have Ching yuen . | Protected cruiser. | 2800 | Sunk at Weihaiwei. i 
: Chao yung . . | Partially protected | 13850 | Destroyed off the Yalu. j 
14.75 cruiser. it 
Kuang kia . .| Partially protected | 1296 | Run ashore near Port Arthur, i 
cruiser. | September 17; destroyed Septem- i 
| ber 28. ' 
Yang wei . .| Partially protected | 1350 | Destroyed off the Yalu. 
F try | cruiser. | 
ars of Kuang yi . ./ Partially protected; 10380 | Run ashore near Asan and de- i 
| cruiser. | stroyed, July 25. i 
pedo. Kuang ping ./| Partially protected | 1080 | Captuted at Weihaiwei. i 
ger. cruiser. | i 
Weiyuen . . | Cruiser. 1800 | Torpedoed February 5. iH 
fens Tsao kiang . . | Dispatch-vessel. 600 Captured at Asan, July 25. | 
vedo- Mei yuen . .; Gun-vessel. 558 | Captured at Niuchwang. 
Chen pien . . | Gun-vessel. 440 | Captured at Weihaiwei. 4 
ts by Chen pei. . . ; Gun-vessel. | 440 | Captured at Weihaiwei. ‘i 
Chen Chung . | Gun-vessel. | 440 | Captured at Weihaiwei. i 
Chennan . ./| Gun-vessel. | 440 | Captured at Weihaiwei. i 
‘hor- Chen tung . . | Gun-vessel. 440 | Captured at Weihaiwei. @ 
“a Chensi . . . | Gun-vessel. | 440 | Captured at Weihaiwei. a 
ani vee Pei ae | i 
The number of Chinese torpedo-boats lost during the war has not q 
el 0 I g i 
”) jsf been definitely ascertained. Two attempted to escape from Port Ar- i 
iser, thur; one was sunk by the Japanese boats and one was beached and | 
destroyed. Six were captured by the Japanese at Weihaiwei and five i 
or six were destroyed. 
COLOMBIA. i 
the There is building at Perth Amboy, N. J., for the Colombian govern- i 
sg > z if 
00- FF =ment,a small, light-draught river steamer, carrying a few light R. F. G. i 
23 
der, DENMARK. 
his Work has been continued upon the coast-defense vessel “Skjold.” i 
P j i 






A first-class torpedo-boat is under construction, and a new armored i 
vessel of 2000 tons has been begun. The protected cruiser “ Heimdal” , 
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was launched in August, 1894, and is completed. The armored gin 
boat “ Esbern Snare” (527 tons) and the protected cruiser “ Valkyrie” 
(2900 tons) are to be repaired. 


FRANCE. 


The programme of new construction for 1896 was contained in tly 
naval estimates presented to the Chambers on May 14, 1895. No. 
withstanding the fact that it was a very modest one, asking for byt 
three large vessels,—a second-class battle-ship and two large cruisers — 
it was rejected by the Finance Committee, and the credits called fy 
reduced by more than one-half. The final result has not yet bee 
determined, but M. Lockroy, Minister of Marine, has stated that, with 
the reduced appropriations, he proposes to delay laying down the battle. 
ship (“ Henri IV.,” 8700 tons) until August next, and a new type of 
cruiser of higher speed will be substituted for one of the large cruiser 
mentioned in the estimates. A torpedo-vessel (“M 1,” 375 tons) is 
also to be commenced, but the remainder of the programme is deferred 
to future years. The following table gives a list of the vessels building 
for the French navy: 


Name and Class. (Mette Tons) Remarks; Probable Date of Completion. 





BATTLE-SHIPS, FIRST CLASS. 


Brennus 10,978 Steam trials in progress; to be com. 
pleted in 1896. 
11,986 Launched ; completed 1897. 
Charles Martel 11,882 Launched ; completed 1896 (end). 
Jauréguiberry . 11,780 Launched; completed 1896. 
Masséna 11,924 Launched ; completed 1897. 
12,205 Nearly ready for launching; con- 
pleted 1897 (end). 
Charlemagne 11,260 Launched ; completed 1898. 
St. Louis 11,260 Not yet launched; completed 18% 
(end). 
Gaulois 11,260 Not yet launched ; completed 1900. 


6,610 Ready for trials; completed 1896. 
8,700 | Not yet commenced. 


ARMORED CRUISERS. 


D’Entrecasteaux 8,086 Not yet launched ; completed 1898. 
Jeanne d’Arc 8,332 Construction commenced ; completed 
1900. 
Pothuau 5,319 Launched ; completed 1897. 

4,745 Launched; nearly ready for trials; 
completed 1896. 
PROTECTED CRUISERS. 


BRUMNE  shcite Siig) x Ui!) Wi co ae 8,200 To be commenced January, 1896; 
completed 1900. 

Chateaurenault 8,200 | To be commenced January, 1896; 
completed 1900. * 

Amiral Protet 4,114 | Not yet commenced ;-completed 189. 
Jurien de la Graviére(?) . . . 4,114 Not ya) commenced ; completed 
1899 (?). 
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Name and Class. Oe Toss) Remarks; Probable Date of Completion. 


_ na 


—— 


4,065 | Not yet launched; completed 1897. 

4,065 Not yet launched ; completed 1897, 

3,988 Launched ; completed 1896. 

3,988 Launched ; completed 1897. 

8,804 | Launched ; completed 1897 (end). 
ol B. Shack 3,804 Launched ; completed 1897. 
Bugeaud Sg 3,740 Trials in progress ; completed 1896. 
Galilée 2,822 | Not yet launched; completed 1897. 
TAN 6 ok et we 2,322 Not yet launched ; completed 1897. 

inoi 2,270 Trials in progress ; completed 1896. 


CRUISERS. 


D'strées. 2 2 too 
TeEEG 0 3 8 0 ew 0 


1,756 Not yet commenced. 
1,756 Not yet commenced. 


GUN-VESSELS. 


1,248 Not yet commenced. 


Kersaint ... +2. 
Surprise ». +e... - 627 Ready for trials ; completed 1896. 


TORPEDO-VESSELS. 
960 Launched ; completed 1896. 
875 Not yet commenced. 


TORPEDO-TRANSPORT. 
PG oes s % oes 6,086 Launched October 20, 1895; com- 
pleted 1897. 


TRANSPORT. 


Vaucluse. . 2s ec eee 1,580 | Construction suspended. 


TORPEDO-BOATS. 
Building. 

Tenare Building. 

Aquilon Nearly completed. 

N 12 (building deferred) . Not yet commenced. 
Nos. 198to200 .....- .5 | Nearly completed. 

Nos. 201 to 205... Not yet commenced. 

P 26, P 26 (building deferred) « Not yet commenced. 
R4, R 5, R6,R7, R8 : Not yet commenced. 
Morse (submarine ‘boat) hives 146 Construction suspended. 


Mangini 


The first-class battle-ship “ Gaulois,” 11,260 tons, a sister ship to the 
“St. Louis” and “ Charlemagne,” has been laid down at Brest on the 
ways from which the “Charlemagne” was launched. The armored 
cruiser “ Jeanne d’Arc,”’ 8332 tons, nearly a sister ship to the “ D’Entre- 
casteaux,” but of slightly different dimensions and sheathed and cop- 
pered, was ordered laid down at Cherbourg in May, but there seems 
some doubt as to whether she will be proceeded with. The two fast 
protected cruisers “ Guichen” and ‘ Chateaurenault” are to be built 
by contract in private yards. These vessels are modeled after the 
“Columbia” and “ Minneapolis,” and are 443 feet long, with a dis- 
placement of 8200 tons. The battery will consist of two 6.48-inch 
8. R. F. G., six 5.46-inch R. F. G., and ten 3-pounder R. F.G. The 
protective deck is 3.45 inches thick on the slopes ; and the 5.46-inch guns 
are protected by shields and casemate plating, 1.6 inches inboard, 2.4 
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inches on sides, and 4.8 inches on the front. The 6.48-inch guns hay 
Jarge shields. There are no torpedo-tubes. Triple-screw engines of 
24,000 I. H. P. will be fitted, and the designed speed is 23 knots wit, 
blowers working, but fire-rooms open. The_ boilers, thirty-six jy 
number, are Lagrafel-D’Allest. The protected cruiser “ Amin| 
Protet” (4114 tons) is being built by contract by the Chantiers de) 
Gironde, of Bordeaux. She is similar in design to the “ Catinat” anj 
“Cassard.” The battery will consist of four 6.48-inch, L/45,8,R. F., 
ten 3.9-inch R. F. G., ten 3-pounders, four 1-pounder, and two torpede, 
tubes. The I. H. P. is 9000, speed 19 knots. A sister ship, th 
“Jurien de la Graviére” (E 5), was to have been laid down at Cher. 
bourg after the launch of the “ Duchayla,” but her construction yil 
probably be deferred. Two small sheathed cruisers “ D’Estrées” anj 
“ Infernet,” of 1756 tons, were to have been built by contract, but no 
notice of the placing of the contract has appeared. The designed bat 
tery is four 5.46-inch, five 2.56-inch, eight 1-pounders. The gun-vesed 
- “Kersaint” (S 2), of 1243 tons, was to have been laid down at Toulon, 
but her construction is likely to be deferred... . . 

The vessels launched during the year are: the first-class battle 
ships “Charlemagne” (11,260 tons), and “ Masséna” (11,924 tons); 
the armored cruiser “ Pothua”; protected cruisers “ Pascal” (3925 
tons), “ D’Assas” (3804); torpedo-depot ship “ Foudre” (6086 tons); 
torpedo-vessel “ Casabianca” (943 tons) ; gun-boat “Surprise” (623 
tons); and twelve light-draft gunboats for Madagascar. 

The following vessels completed their trials during the year and 
passed into service : 


Name. Class. Displacement: I.H.P. Speed, 
Brennus Battle-ship, first class. 10,978 rane 18.2 
Jemmupes ...... Battle-ship, second class. 6,590 9,201 16.7 
Bouvines Battle-ship, second class. 6,610 Me 16.5 

Battle-ship, second class. 6;590 poets 16.7 
Dupuy de Lome . . . Armored cruiser. 6,297 13,000 19.8 
Latouche Tréville. . . Armored cruiser. 4,745 8,450 18.16 
Chanzy Armored cruiser. 4,745 8,397 17.8 
Amiral Charner. . . . Armored cruiser. 4,745 9,076 18.4 
Friant Protected cruiser. 3,725 9,503 18.8 
Chasseloup Laubat . . Protected cruiser. 8,725 = 18,77 
Linois Protected cruiser. 2,270 6,000 ~—.20.0 


The battle-ships “ Brennus,” “ Hoche,” and “ Magenta” have had 
the superstructures much reduced, as they were found very deficient in 
stability. The “Marceau” and “ Neptune” are to receive similar 
repairs. The protected cruiser “‘Cecille” has been completely repaired 
and refitted. The armored coast-defense ships of the “ Requin” class 
and the “ Furieux” are all to have their armor reduced in order to 
raise them in the water. The protected cruiser “Jean Bart’’ has had 
a refit and was sheathed with wood and coppered. 

Nine first-class torpedo-boats underwent their trials snecesefully, all 
but one making over 24 knots and one reaching 25.5. Of the larget 
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boats, the “ Forban” (136 tons) made 30.03 knots, the “ Ariel” 25.9, the 
«Flibustier” 25.5. The “ Lansquenet” has repeatedly failed on trial 
and has been returned to her builder. Five aluminum boats, like that 
built by Yarrow, have been ordered in France, but late reports state 
that some trouble is being experienced with the aluminum plating. A 
small second class boat, “ No. 20,” capsized in a rough sea on May 16, 
1895, and five lives were lost. The trials of the submarine boat, 
“@Qustave Zédé” are being continued, but she is so far from successful 
that the construction of the new boat “ Morse” has been suspended. 


GERMANY. 


The budget for 1895-96 provides for the construction of one first- 
class battle-ship to replace the “‘ Preussen” (second payment) ; one first- 
class armored cruiser of 7500 to 9000 tons, to replace the “ Leipzig” ; 
three second class protected cruisers of improved “Gefion” type}; also 
for refit of the battle-ships “ Kénig Wilhelm,” “ Friedrich der Grosse,” 
and “ Deutschland,” and very extensive refit of the battle-ships “ Sach- 
sen,” “ Bayern,” “ Baden,” and ‘“ Wiirtemberg.” The estimates for 
1896-97 will probably ask for a new battle-ship to replace the “ Fried- 
rich der Grosse,” and three protected cruisers. The new battle-ship 
will be of the same general type as the vessels of the “ Worth” class, 
but slightly larger (11,000 tons instead of 10,000) and with a more 
powerful secondary battery. The battery of the new ship will consist 
of six 9.45-inch Krupp guns in three barbettes, eighteen (?) 5.9-inch 
§.R. F. G., twenty-four smaller rapid-firing and machine guns, and six 
torpedo-tubes. The barbettes are 11.8 inches thick ; bulkheads, 5.9 ; side 
in front of 5.9-inch guns, 3 inches. The I. H. P. of the machinery is 
13,000; estimated speed, 18 knots. The dimensions are: Length, 
377.3 feet; beam, 66.92 feet; draught, 25.7; displacement, 11,000 
tons. The keel was laid at Wilhelmshaven April 5, 1895. The new 
armored cruiser will be built at Kiel. The battery will consist of two 
9,45-inch guns, twelve 5.9-inch S. R. F. G., ten 3.56-inch R. F. G., 
ten 1-pounder R. F. G., and five torpedo-tubes. The armor belt will 
have a thickness of 7.9 inches; protective deck, 3.15 inches; turrets 
for heavy guns, 3.94 inches. The dimensions are: Length, 384 feet 
(b. p.); beam (extreme), 66.9 feet; draught, 25.9 feet ; displacement, 
10,000 tons. The protected cruisers “ K,” “ L,” and (ersatz) “ Freya” 
will be of about 4500 tons and have a speed of 20 knots. The pro- 
tective deck is 3.94 inches; and the battery, two 8.3-inch, four 5.9- 
inch 8. R. F. G., and several R. F. G. of 3.9-inch and less. 

The only vessels launched during the year were the “ Aegir” 
(fourth-class battle-ship, 8600 tons) at Kiel, April 3, and the dispatch- 
boat “ Hela” at Bremen, March 28. The “ Aegir” is the last of the 
“Siegfried” type. She differs from all but the “Odin” in having a 
partial belt only, and an armored superstructure ; and she differs from 
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all the others in having ten 3.46-inch R. F. G. instead of six or eight 
The “ Hela” is to have a displacement of 2000 tons and a speed of 9 
knots. 

The trial results given in the following table were not publish 
until 1895, although all the trials except that of the “Comet” to} 
place in 1894: 


Name. Class. Displacement. i, ?. ot 
Hildebrand . . . . Battle-ship, fourth class. 3500 4693 
Heimdall Battle-ship, fourth class. 3500 4393 
Hagen Battle-ship, fourth class. 3500 4516 
Gefion . ... . . Protected cruiser. 4073 9828 
Comet ... . . . Torpedo-vessel. 946 ees 


The four battle-ships of the “Sachsen” class are to receive a vey 
thorough refit, which will include new engines and boilers of modem 
type and general overhauling of the hull and fittings. The work is tol 
completed in three years, at a cost of 1,560,000 marks ($371,280) fr 
each ship. The total cost, including the trial trips, will be 6,560,00 
marks ($1,561,280). The whole work is to be done in the government 
yards at Wilhelmshaven and Kiel. The old type battle-ship “ Kaiser’ 
has been refitted. The masts and rigging have been removed ani 
military masts substituted, and R. F. G. have been mounted in plae 
of the smaller calibre guns of the battery. 

No new torpedo-boats were authorized in 1895, but nine wer 
received from the F. Schichau Company; also two division boats 
Torpedo-boat “ No. 41” capsized and sank in a heavy sea on August 
28, and only three men were saved out of a crew of sixteen. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The programme of new construction includes four protected cruiser 
of about 11,000 tons, four protected cruisers of about 5750 tons, two 
protected cruisers of about 2150 tons, twenty first-class torpedo-boats 
(so-called “ destroyers”), and ten first-class torpedo-boats of smaller 
size. 

The following vessels were under construction for the British navy 
in 1895: 


Displace- 
Name. Class. ment, 
Magnificent .. . . Battle-ship, first class. Launched December 19, 1894. 
Majestic Battle-ship, first class. Launched January 31, 1895, 
Prince George .. . Battle-ship first class. 1 Launched August 22, 1895. 
Victorious Battle-ship, first class. 3 Launched October 19, 1895. 
Battle-ship, first class. Launched November 18, 1895. 
Battle-ship, first class. Keel laid March 25, 1895. 
Battle-ship, first class. Keel laid March 18, 1895. 
Battle-ship, first class. Keel laid May 1, 1894. 
Battle-ship, first class. 14,900 Keel laid June 2, 1894. 
Battle-ship, first class. y Launched May 8, 1895. 
Powerful. ... «Armored cruiser. Launched July 24, 1895. 
Terrible Armored cruiser. Launched May 27, 1895. 
Andromeda ... . Armored cruiser. ‘ Keel laid July, 1895. 
Armored cruiser. 7 Given to contract October, 1895. 
Armored cruiser. Given to contract October, 1895. 
Armored cruiser. 11 Given to ——- ae 1895. 
s Launched April 25, 1895. 
Protected cruiser. J Launched September 23, 1895. 
Protected cruiser. Launched July 19, 1894. 


{Remarks. 
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Class- Displace- Remarks. 


ment. 

Launched September 5, 1895. 
Launched November 16, 1895. 
Launched November 5, 1895. 

Keel laid January 380, 1895. 

Keel laid August 29, 1894. 

Keel laid August 80, 1894. 
Construction commenced, Devonport. 
Construction commenced, Devonport. 
Construction commenced, Portsmouth. 
Construction commenced, Chatham. 
Construction commenced June, 1895. 
Construction commenced. 

Launched June 6, 1895. 

Launched April 25, 1895. 

Launched December 28, 1894. 
Launched December 28, 1894. 


Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 


Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 


pRnacenrcorce 
SSLIeasSSSsss 


2228 


Gun-vessel, 


Pte ero pocren 


Gun-vessel. 


In addition to the above, there were building about forty boats of 
the so-called torpedo-boat “destroyer” class, and several of smaller 
type. The battle-ships “ Magnificent” and “ Majestic,” which are now 
commissioned, completed their steam trials in August and September ; 
but as the vessels were very light, 2.5 feet above normal, the speeds 
attained will not be reached in service. The forced draft results were : 
“Majestic,” 17.9 knots with 12,497 I. H. P.; “ Magnificent,” 17.6 
knots with 12,157 I. H. P. The results at load draft would probably 
be about 17 knots. The old battle-ship “Sultan,” 9240 tons, has com- 
pleted her trials since refit. The speed with natural draft was 14.6 
knots with 6531 I. H. P.; with forced draft (0.36-inch air pressure) 
the speed was 15.3 knots with 8244 I. H.P. This vessel was given 
new machinery and boilers, and had her sail-power removed ; but the 
old muzzle-loading battery is retained. 

Of the twenty new torpedo-boat “destroyers,” twelve have been 
given out to contract and four have been launched. 


HAYTI. 


The “ Créte-d-Pierrot,” a small, single-screw, steel cruiser, built from 
designs by Sir E. J. Reed, was launched at the yard of the Earle 
Ship-Building Company, Hull, November 7, 1895. She is of 1000 
tons displacement, has a large poop and forecastle, and her battery 
consists of one 6.3-inch S. R. F. G. on the forecastle, one 4.7-inch 
-R.F.G. on the poop, four 3.9-inch R. F. G. in broadside sponsons ; 
also two Maxim and two Nordenfeldt machine guns. 


ITALY. 


The Italian naval estimates provide for laying down three 10,000- 
ton battle-ships of the “ Ammiraglio St. Bon” type, but it is doubtful 
if they will be begun. There are about as many ships now under 
construction as practicable with the limited sum devoted to building. 
The “ Emanuele Filiberto,” begun more than two years ago, has had 
little work done upon her, and the attempt to commence more ships 
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will simply delay those already under way. The following you 


were in hand during 1895: 


Name. Class. 


Ammiraglio St. Bon 
Emanuele Filiberto 
Sicilia 
Carlo Alberto Armored cruiser. 
Vittor Pisani Armored cruiser. 
Varese Armored cruiser. 
Giuseppe Garibaldi .... . Armored cruiser. 
Marco Polo Armored cruiser. 
Calabria Protected cruiser. 
i Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
Torpedo-vessel. 
. - Torpedo-vessel. 


herita 
apoli 


Regina Ma: 
Principe di 


Battle-ship, second class. 
Battle-ship, second class. 
Battle-ship, second class. 


Displace- 


ment, Remarks, 


Building; not launched, 
Building; not launched, 
Completed during 1895, 
Building; not launched, 
Building; launched, 
Building; not launched, 
Building ; not launched, 
Building; nearly completei, 
Building; nearly completed, 
Building ; not launched, 
Completed during 1895, 
Elba type; not commenced, 
Elba type; not commenced, 
Caprera type; net commencd, 
Caprera type; not commence 


Caprera 
Governolo 
Dandolo 


. Torpedo-vessel. 
Gun-vessel. 
Battle-ship. 


Completed during 1895, 
Building; launched. 
Rebuilding. 


A large 28-knot torpedo-boat and several of about 125 tons hay 
been commenced. The submarine boat “ Delfino” was completed earh 
in 1895, and a new boat of similar type has been ordered. 


JAPAN. 


In regard to the new programme of construction, nothing is ye 
known with certainty, but extensive additions will be made to the 
present force. Recent reports are to the effect that the Japanese par. 
liament has voted 200,000,000 yen (about $110,000,000,—silver yen 
containing 415 grains) for the increase of the navy, which will include 
four first-class battle-ships, four first-class cruisers, five third-clas 
cruisers, several torpedo-boats, and possibly, also, some coast-defens 
ships. 

There were building for the Japanese navy in 1895 the following 
vessels : 


Displace- 
ment, 


12,450 
12,450 
2.700 
2,700 
1,800 


Class. Remarks. 


Battle-ship, first class, 
Battle-ship, first class. 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
(Unnamed). . . . Dispatch-vessel. 


Building at Thames Iron-Works, England. 
Building at Elswick, England. 
Building in Japan; launched. 
Building in Japan. 

Building in Japan. 


The protected cruiser “ Esmeralda,” 2920 tons, was purchased from 
Chile, and renamed “Idzumi.” She did not arrive in Japan in time 
to take part in any of the naval actions, but was employed in the 
Formosan operations. 

The following table gives a list of Chinese vessels captured at 
Weihaiwei and elsewhere. Their new Japanese names are simply 
the Japanese pronunciations of the Chinese characters. expressing 
their names in Chinese. The significations of their names remail 
unchanged. 
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ee 
Date of 


Chinese Name. Type. eer 1. H. P.| Speed. | Pannch 


Japanese Name. 

EE 
at 

= Knots. 


Weihaiwei. 
. | Chen yuen Battle-ship. 14.5 

. . | Tsi yuen (Chi yuen) . | Coast-defense vessel. 15 

. | Ping yuen | Coast-defense vessel. 10.5 
. .| Kuang ping Cruiser. 16.5 

.| Chen nan Gun-vessel. 440 7° 
Gun-vessel. 
Gun-vessel. 
., Chen tung Gun-vessel. 
. | Chen chung Gun-vessel. 
Chin pen . . . | Chen pien Gun-vessel. 


@ 00 G2 G0 GO GO 


Taken at Asan. 





Tsao kiang Transport. 


Taken at 
Niuchwang. 


hn ss 











. | Mei yuen Gun-vessel. 





The first four of these vessels are being thoroughly repaired, and 
will be regularly commissioned in the Japanese navy. Nearly all the 
others will probably be added to the fleet also. 

During the recent war, the Japanese lost two torpedo-boats, both at 
Weihaiwei. ‘“ No.9,” after successfully torpedoing the “ Ping Yuen,” 
was disabled, while endeavoring to escape, by a 3-pounder shell, which 
passed through her boiler. An attempt was made to tow her, but it 
was found impracticable. She was abandoned, but was recovered after 
the fall of Weihaiwei. ‘ No. 22” ran on a shoal on her way out of 
the harbor after the attack on the Chinese fleet. After being aban- 
doned she was destroyed by the Chinese, 

On May 12, 1895, torpedo-boat “ No. 16” foundered in sight of 
the Pescadores Islands. Out of a crew of fourteen, only one was 
saved. 


LIBERIA. 


A smal] gunboat called the “ Rocktown” has been built in Eng- 
land. The armament consists of four light guns. 


MOROCCO. 


The “ Bascir,” a small cruiser of 1100 tons, carrying a battery of 
one 5-inch R. F. G., five 4-inch, and four 3-pounders, and with a speed 
of 15.75 knots, has been built for the Sultan of Morocco. 


NETHERLANDS. 


The only vessels laid down during the year were three protected 
cruisers of 3900 tons. The battery consists of two 5.9-inch S. R. F. G., 
six 4.7-inch R. F. G., and some smaller pieces ; speed, 20 knots; pro- 
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tective deck two inches thick. The vessels under construction during th 
year were as follows: 


Name. Class, Displacement. Remarks. 
Coast-defense ship. 3400 Building; launched } 


Kortenaer Coast-defense ship. 38400 Building; launched (? 
Piet Hein Coast-defense ship. 8400 Building; launched in jy 
Holland Protected cruiser. 3900 Building. 

Zeeland Protected cruiser. 3900 Building. 

Friesland Protected cruiser. 8900 Building. 


Several very fast gunboats (100 to 200 tons) and torpedo-vexg 
(450 tons) were projected and some are building. 


NORWAY. 


The naval budget for 1895-96, as passed by theStorthing, provide 
for the expenditure of 2,993,656 crowns ($802,299.81) for ordinay 
expenses and 11,925,400 crowns ($3,196,007.20) for extraordiny 
expenses. The latter include repair and refit of the old monito 
“ Mjolner,” “ Skorpionen,” “Thor,” and “ Thrudvang” ; the constrw 
tion of two new armored coast-defense vessels of the type of the “ Ode’ 
(Swedish) ; and the improvement of the fortifications of Christiansan(, 
Bergen, and the Trondhjem fjords. The government has ordered th 
construction of the two coast-defense vessels, and has accepted th 
tender of the F. Schichau Company for three 95-ton, 23-knot torpedo 
boats, to be delivered in ten months at a cost of about $50,000 each, 


PORTUGAL, 


A rather extensive building programme was prepared, but as ther 
is very little likelihood of its being carried out, it is unnecessary t 
give it here. The only vessel of any importance recently ordered i 
the small cruiser “ Adamastor” of 1800 tons, building at the yardd 
Messrs. Orlando Brothers, Leghorn. The maximum estimated spel 
is 17.3 knots, with 4000 I. H. P.; and the armament consists of tw 
5.9-inch S. R. F. G., four 4.13-inch R. F. G., several smaller pieces, ani 
two training torpedo-tubes. In addition, there are building, or recently 
completed, two gunboats of 721 tons, and three or four small gut- 
boats of less than 100 tons. Four light-draft river gunboats wer 
received from Yarrow & Company during the year. Two torpede 
boats are to be ordered in 1896. 


RUSSIA. 


The Russian budget for 1895 provided for an expenditure of about 
$27,000,000, but as a change in the plans merely requires imperial 
sanction, the published programmes are rarely adhered to. There 
were under construction during the year the following vessels : 
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Displace- 





Name. Class. ment Remarks. 
i a . . Battle-ship, first class. 8,800 Launched. 
Biol Vell : ! Battle-ship, first class. 10960 Launched. 
Petropavlovsk . - Battle-ship, first class. 10,960 Launched. 
Sevastopo ‘ - Battle-ship, first class. 10,960 Launched. 
Nayarin . . . Battle-ship, first class. 9,476 Completed during year. 
Gheorghy Pobiedonosets .. . Battle-ship, first class. 10,280 Completed during year. 
Coe vatitelya ek a a8 . . . Battle-ship, first class. 12,480 Launched. 
gisoi Velikii No.3... . . . - Battle-ship, first class, 8,800 To have been commenced. 
Bg ci50 0 0 06 6s Battle-ship, first class. 8,800 Building. 
- ]Senyavin..... . . Coast-defense vessel. 4,126 Launched. 
Admiral Ushakov......-.- Coast-defense vessel. 4,126 Launched. 
General Admiral Apraxine . . Coast-defense vessel. 4,126 Building. 
ee ae Armored cruiser. 10,928 Sgt during year. 
ale wis ws 66 6 @ 8.8 Armored cruiser. 12,180 Building. 
Oe ee ee Armored cruiser. 12,670 Building. 
- - Armored cruiser. 12,670 Building. 
. . . Armored cruiser. 8,000 To have been commenced. 
. . . Armored gun-vessel. 1,492 Completed during year. 
a Bie a eae Armored gun-vessel. 1,492 Launched. 
eos 48 were Protected cruiser. 3,828 Building. 
- - - School-ship. 1,280 Launched. 
Dei as ee Gun-vesse 926 Building. 
ar ee ——. a oe — aut 
nas ss 0 p 2 ¢ eas nsport. ‘ ‘ompleted during year. 
Suherovek Sree a wes © |e Transport. 2,700(?) Completed during year. 
Bkaterinoslav......--+- Transport. 2,400(7) Nearly finished. 
ee Fe ee Transport. 2,400(?) Nearly finished. 
BROMO ce cc ee cee es Transport 10,200(?) Nearly finished. 
Se ee Transport. 9,000(?) Nearly finished. 
EE so 96.6 50 6 8 8 6 Transport 9,000 (?) Building. 
Unnamed .. 2. eee eee Transport. (2) Building. 
Unnamed .....- . . . . Transport. (2) To be purchased. 
Se eee Torpedo-boat. 240 Completed during year. 
OS eae ee Torpedo-boat. 240 Commenced. 
| Oe Torpedo-boats. 85 Building. 
| Torpedo-boats. 118 Building. 


The armored cruisers, or cruising battle-ships, “Osliabya”. and 
“Peresvyet” were not provided for in the estimates, but they were 
probably substituted for the “Byurik No. 3” and “Sisoi Velikii 
No. 3,” which have not, so far as known, been laid down. Their 
dimensions are said to be : Length, 434.5 feet; beam, 71.5 feet; dis- 
placement, 12,670 tons. There is a complete belt of Harvey face- 
hardened armor, 9 inches thick amidships, reduced to 5 and 6 inches 
at the ends. The battery consists of four 10-inch L/45 guns in pairs 
in turrets forward and aft; eight 6-inch S. R. F. G. in a central 
armored citadel; five 4.7-inch R. F. G.; about twenty smaller 
pieces; and six torpedo tubes. The motive power consists of triple- 
expansion engines of 14,000 I. H. P. driving three screws; Belleville 
water-tube boilers ; speed, 18 knots. 

The large torpedo-boat “Sokol” is one of the most interesting 
boats yet built. Her dimensions are: Length, 190 feet; beam, 18.5 
feet; draught, 7 feet; displacement, 240 tons. The armament consists 
of two training torpedo-tubes, one 12-pounder R. F. G., three 6-pounder 
R. F.G. The motive power consists of twin-screw, triple-expansion 


engines, and eight Yarrow water-tube boilers. The average speed for 


three hours, determined by a curve of revolutions prepared by runs 
over the measured mile, was 29.67 knots, and the mean I. H. P. during 
the same time was 3700. This horse-power was actually less than was 


tequired by British boats of less displacement to attain 27 knots. The 


power developed on the progressive trials was equally low in proportion. 
Ata speed of 26.74 knots it was 2650. We can only conclude from 
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these figures that the model is particularly suitable for high spe 
Messrs. Yarrow and Company are to be congratulated on their suc 
A similar boat has very recently been ordered from Messrs. Crichtoy 
& Co., of Abo, Finland. ' 


SPAIN. 


No new vessels of importance have been commériced for sever 
years, and the number now building is tuo great for the sums appn. 
priated for work on them. The following is a list of the ships in han 
during the year: oben % 


Name. Class. Displacement. Remarks, 
Emperador Carlos V. Armored cruiser. Launched 1895, 
Viscaya Armored cruiser. Nearly completed, 
Almirante Oquendo Armored cruiser. Nearly completed. 
Catalufia Armored cruiser. Building. 
Cardenal Cisneros Armored cruiser. Building. 
Princesa de Asturias Armored cruiser. Building. 
Alfonso XIII. Protected cruiser. Nearly completed, 

Protected cruiser. nem completed, 
Torpedo-vessel. Completed during yeu, 
Torpedo-vessel. Building. 
Hernan Cortez Gunboat. Built during year, 
Pizarro Built during year. 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa Built during year. 
Diego Velasquez Built during year, 
Ponce de Leon Built during year. 
Alvarado Built during year. 
Sandval Built during year. 
Built during year. 


The year 1895 has been a particularly unfortunate one for th 
Spanish navy. On March 10 the protected cruiser “ Reina Regente’ 
4750 tons, foundered at sea off the Spanish coast. As all hands wer 
lost, the cause of the disaster is unknown. In May the small gunboat 
“Tajos,” 86 tons, was wrecked near San Sebastian. She ran on a sub- 
merged rock, backed off, and sank almost immediately, within fifty 
yards of the shore, where her captain was trying to beach her. So far 
as known, only one man was drowned. The other disasters were it 
Cuba. The gun-vessel “ Sanchez Barcaistegui,” 935 tons, was sunk in 
collision with the merchant steamer “ Mortera” on the night of Sep- 
tember 18. Rear-Admiral Delgado Parejo, who was on board ona 
tour of inspection, and forty officers and men, were drowned. A few 
days later, the cruiser “ Cristobal Colon” was wrecked near Cape San 
Antonio. The vessel was a total loss, but the officers and men escaped, 
and the armament and equipment were afterwards recovered. 


SWEDEN. 


The armored coast-defense vessel “ Oden,”’ 3400 tons, is under com 
struction, and two sister ships are, or will be very soon. They differ 
from the “ Svea” in having two barbette towers, with a 10-inch gun in 
each ; and a central superstructure between them, in which are two 
casemates, each with two 4.7-inch guns. The water-line belt is com 
plete, 9.8 inches thick amidships, with a complete protective deck inside 
it ; barbette towers, 9.8 inches; casemate, 5 inches. The I. H. P. of 
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the machinery, with natural draft, is 3700; speed, 15 knots; with 
forced draft, 16 knots is expected. 

It is reported that the government will submit, at the next session 
of parliament, a new programme which will give the navy fifteen 
armored vessels, six torpedo-vessels, and thirty torpedo-boats of the 
first and second class, in place of the three armored vessels and sixteen 
torpedo-boats which, exclusive of the old monitors, constitute the present 
effective fighting force. It is doubtful if the plan will be approved. 
In the mean time the original programme is being carried out. 


TURKEY. 


The Turkish navy is rapidly deteriorating. The condition of the 
old vessels-is very bad, and as they are ill-kept, it is growing worse. 
No new vessels of any importance were begun during the year. The 
four old-type battle-ships of the “ Azizieh” class are undergoing alter- 
ations and repairs, but the work is proceeding very slowly. The 
armored cruiser “ Abdul Kader” has been building for three years, yet 
only a dozen frames have been erected. The other vessels are not 
advancing much faster. The following is a list of ships in hand 


during 1895 : 


Name. Class. Displacement. Remarks. 


Abdul Kader Armored cruiser. Only a few frames erected. 
Hudavendikiar Protected cruiser. Building ; not launched. 
Selimie Protected cruiser. Building; not launched. 
Feiz-i-Bahri Building; not launched. 
Schadi Building; not launched. 
Torpedo-vessel. 900 Completed. 

Gun-vessel. Completed. 

Gun-vessel. Completed. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of the vessels in hand during the year, with 
appropriate percentages of the total work of construction completed : 


Name, Class. Displacement, Remarks. 


Indiana Battle-ship, first class. 10,288 Completed. 

Massachusetts . . . Battle-ship, first class. 10,288 Launched ; 96 per cent. completed. 
Battle-ship, first class. 10,288 Launched; 95 per cent. completed. 
Battle-ship, first class. 11,410 Building ; 50 per cent. completed. 

Kearsarge Battle-ship, first class. 11,525 Contract awarded. 

Kentucky Battle-ship, first class. 11,525 Contract awarded. 

Brooklyn Armored cruiser. 9,271 Launched; 65 per cent. completed. 

Katahdin 5 Completed. 

Puritan Launched ; 98 per cent. completed. 

Launched ; 96 per cent. completed. 

Launched ; 98 per cent. completed. 

Completed. 

Undergoing alterations. 

Completed. 

Launched; 70 per cent. completed. 

Launched; 70 per cent. completed. 

Building; 65 per cent. completed. 

Contracts awarded. 

Building ; 50 per cent. completed. 

Contract awarded. 

Contract awarded. 

Undergoing trials. 

Building; 60 per cent. completed. 


te 
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£2.00.50. bo 


Monitor. . 
Protected cruiser. 
Protected cruiser. 
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. . . . Gun-vessel. 
Gun-vessel. 

Gunboats Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Torpedo-boats Nos. 3, 4, 5. 
Torpedo-boats Nos. 6, 7. 
Torpedo-boat No. 8. 
Ericsson Torpedo-boat. 
Submarine torpedo-boat. 
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PROJECTILES, 


The improvement in armor-piercing projectiles during the past yey 
has, in the United States at least, been considerable. The Midya 
Company has brought their projectiles, made by a modified Holtze 
process, up to the high standard of the Wheeler-Sterling and Carpenty 
product. These companies have all turned out such excellent wor 
that it is hard to make a distinction between them; but if there jg, 
difference, the superiority probably rests at present with the Wheele. 
Sterling. Some of their shells have proved to be of a quality hitherty 
unapproached. It had almost become an axiom that, if a good quality 
Harvey face-hardened plate stopped a projectile, the latter would 
either crushed, cracked, or deformed,—perhaps all three. Yet th 
compiler witnessed a test in which a Wheeler-Sterling “ special” 4-inch 
projectile was stopped by a Harvey face-hardened plate of excellent 
quality, the base protruding some distance from the plate, and ther 
was no sign of distortion or cracking. Indeed, the base-plug wa 
unscrewed with a pocket-wrench with the same ease as before firing, 
and the powder-chamber gave no sign of external 7 in the part 
embedded in the plate. 

Capped projectiles have again been tried, but the measure of succes 
was not sufficient to warrant the use in service. The improvement in 
the body of the plate renders their use of less value than hitherto, and 
with oblique impact the cap is a positive objection. The improvement 
in the quality of projectiles is another cause for regarding the cap ides 
with less interest. 

Semi-armor-piercing shell of excellent quality have been producal 
These, as may be imagined, are intermediate in character between the 
common and armor-piercing shell. They have medium-thick walls, 
carry large bursting charges, and can be fired through a: considerable 
thickness of armor without breaking up. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Our Navy of To-Day. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


ITS VESSELS BUILT AND BUILDING—IN- 
TERESTING COMPARISONS. 
Battle-Ships, Cruisers, Gunboats, and Torpedo 

Craft-How the Records stand for Speed, 

Coal-Carrying Capacity, Protective Armor, 

and Battery Power. 

TuE tables that accompany the report 
of Chief-Constructor Hichborn contain 
some interesting statistics of the service- 
able fleet, new and old, as it stands at this 
time. 

We have, built and building, eight 
battle-ships. These are the ‘‘ Indiana,”’ 
“Towa,” ‘¢ Maine,’’ ‘‘ Massachusetts,’’ 
“Qregon,’’ ‘‘ Texas,” and ‘‘ Kearsarge,”’ 
and her mate. The last two will be the 
largest, 11,525 tons, although the “ Iowa’”’ 
is close upon them, with 11,400. The 
three of the ‘‘Indiana’”’ class are of 
10,288 tons each, the ‘ Maine” of 
6682, and the ‘‘ Texas’ of 6315. The 
speed record is held by the ‘ Maine,” 
with 17.45 knots, although this, it is 
true, was on a mean draught of two and 
ahalf feet less than the normal, and a 
displacement of only 5660 tons. The 
highest horse-power goes to the ‘* Iowa,”’ 
11,000, and she also has the largest nor- 
mal coal-supply and bunker capacity, 
the former being 625 and the latter 
1708 tons. She is but eight feet shorter 
than the ‘‘ Kearsarge.’’ 

In the combination of armor and arm- 
ament the ‘‘ Kearsarge’’ and her mate 
andthe ‘‘Indiana’’ trio are all remark- 
able. They will carry each four 13-inch, 
eight 8-inch, and four 6-inch guns, while 
the former carry four 13-inch, four 8- 
inch, and fourteen rapid-fire 5-inch guns. 
The 8-inch turrets of the ‘‘ Kearsarge”’ 
are superposed upon the 18-inch. The 
side armor of the ‘‘ Indiana”’ class is the 
thicker at the maximum, being 18 inches, 
while that of the ‘ Kearsarge” is 16 





inches at the top. The turrets of the 
latter, however, appear to be heavier, 
and will have the latest improvements in 
armor. 

The largest guns of the ‘‘ Iowa’’ and 
the ‘‘ Texas” are the 12-inch, and those 
of the ‘‘ Maine”’ the 10-inch. As to the 
rig, the ‘ Indiana”’ trio and the ‘‘ Iowa”’ 
have one military mast and all the other 
battle-ships have two. The deepest maxi- 
mum draught is that of the ‘“ Indiana’”’ 
class, that of the ‘ Kearsarge”’ being 
only a little over 25 feet, or two feet less. 
The largest complement is that of the 
‘“‘Kearsarge’’ and her mate,—namely, 
forty officers and four hundred and eighty 
men. 

We have two armored cruisers, the 
‘“ Brooklyn,’’ of 9271 tons, and the ‘‘ New 
York,’’ of 8200. Each was built for the 
same speed, twenty knots, and the same 
horse-power, 16,000, but the ‘New 
York” has made twenty-one knots and 
17,401 horse-power, so that as much, 
perhaps, may be hoped for from the 
‘‘ Brooklyn,” which is built by the same 
firm. The ‘ Brooklyn’ is the more 
heavily armed, carrying eight 8-inch 
and twelve rapid-fire 5-inch guns, against 
the ‘“‘ New York’s” six 8-inch and twelve 
rapid-fire 4-inch guns ; she has also one- 
fifth more normal coal-supply and over a 
third more total bunker capacity, her 
figures being 900 and 1758 tons respec- 
tively, which gives the ‘‘ Brooklyn’ the 
record for coal-carrying capacity above 
any of our other vessels, with or without 
armor. The plating of the ‘‘ New York” 
is a little thicker on the sides and bar- 
bettes, but the ‘‘ Brooklyn’’ has the ad- 
vantage of later methods of manufac- 
ture. Although over a thousand tons 
larger than the ‘‘New York,” her con- 
tract cost for machinery and hull was 
$2,986,000 to the ‘‘ New York’s’’ $2,- 
985,000. 
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The armored ram “ Katahdin” is in a | 
class by itself, with its acceptance still | 
awaited, although there is practically 
little doubt of that. Her displacement 
is 2155 tons and her speed about 164 
knots, while the armor on her sloping 
sides is from six to three inches. 

Of double turret monitors we have six. 
The largest is the ‘“‘ Puritan,”’ of 6600 
tons and 12.4 knots, with side armor 14 
inches thick at the maximum, barbettes 
of 14 inches, and turrets of 8. She car- 
ries four 12-inch and six rapid-fire 4-inch 
guns, Next comes the ‘‘ Monterey,” our 
only steel-built monitor, though the 
others have steel turrets except the 
‘‘Miantonomoh,” which has compound 
armor. The “Monterey” is of 4084 
tons and 18.6 knots, with side armor 13 
inches at the maximum, and with her 
forward barbette and turret 13 inches 
and 8 inches respectively, and her aft 
11} and 73. She carries two 12-inch and 
two 10-inch guns. ’ 

The other four monitors are sister 
ships of 3990 tons, differing a little in 
details. The slowest is the ‘“‘ Miantono- 
moh,’’ 10.5 knots, and the fastest the 
‘‘ Monadnock,’”’ 14.5 knots, with the 
‘«‘ Amphitrite’ and ‘Terror,’’ 12 knots 
each. The ‘‘ Amphitrite’ and ‘ Mo- 
nadnock”’ have 114-inch barbettes, 74- 
inch turrets, and 9- to 5-inch sides; the 
‘« Miantonomoh”’ and “ Terror” 114-inch 
turrets, and 7-inch sides. Each carries 
four 10-inch guns, and all, except the 
‘‘ Miantonomoh,’’ two 4-inch guns in 
addition. 

The thirteen iron single turret moni- 
tors are the ‘ Ajax,’’ ‘Comanche,’ 
‘‘Canonicus,’’ ‘Catskill,’ ‘‘ Jason,” 
‘¢ Lehigh,” ‘‘ Mahopac,” ‘“‘ Manhattan,” 
‘¢ Montauk,” ‘* Nahant,” ‘‘ Nantucket,”’ 
‘« Passaic,’ and ‘‘ Wyandotte.”’ These 
have five inches of armor on the sides 
and either ten or eleven on the turrets, 
have a speed of five to six knots, carry a 
battery of two 15-inch smooth bores, and | 
have the single screw, grasshopper type 
of engine. Their keels were all laid in | 
1862, and eight have a displacement of 
1875 tons and five of 2100. Some of 
them are now turned over to the naval | 
militia for use as training-ships. 

Turning to the unarmored vessels, we | 
find, first, sixteen steel cruisers, of which 
all but three are of the protected cruiser 
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type. Largest and fastest among them | 
are the famous sister ships ‘‘ Minne- 


February 


apolis’”’ and ‘‘ Columbia,” 7375 tons an 
23.07 and 22.8 knots respectively. They 
are also our largest vessels, being 41) 
feet on the load water line, while of the 
unarmored cruisers they carry the larg. 
est coal-supply, 750 tons, with a bunker 
capacity of 1670, being surpassed in this 
respect only by the ‘‘ Brooklyn.” Nex 
to them in speed comes the “* Olympia,” 
of 5870 tons and 21.686 knots. She js 
more heavily armed than they, carrying 
four 8-inch and ten rapid-fire 4-inch 
guns. Fourth in speed is the “ Balti. 
more,”’ of 4418 tons and 20.09 knots, and 
she also carries a powerful battery. But 
of all our unarmored cruisers the most 
heavily armed is the ‘“‘ Chicago,” with 
her four 8-inch, eight 6-inch, and two 
5-inch guns, on a displacement of only 
4500 tons. This battery will be modified 
somewhat, however, on the completion 
of her repairs, which are expected to 
raise her present speed of a little over 
15 knots to about 18. The speed of the 
Atlanta” and ‘“ Boston’’ will also prob. 
ably be raised in due time. Exceeding 
18 knots are the ‘‘ Charleston,” “De 


| troit,” and ‘‘ Marblehead,” and equaling 


or exceeding 19 knots are the sister 
ships “ Cincinnati” and “Raleigh,” the 
“‘Newark,’”’ the ‘‘ Montgomery,” the 
‘‘San Francisco,’ and the “ Philadel 
phia,”’ the two last making 194 and 19 
knots. The‘ Detroit,’’ ‘‘ Marblehead,” 
and ‘‘ Montgomery” are not of the pro- 
tected class. 

Of gunboats we have fifteen. The 
largest are the ‘ Yorktown,” ‘Con- 
cord,’’ and ‘‘ Bennington,’’ of 1710 tons, 
and the smallest the ‘ Petrel,’’ of 892. 
The fastest is the ‘‘ Bennington,”’ of 17} 
knots, followed by the “Concord,” 168 


| knots, while the slowest, probably, is the 


“ Petrel,’’ of 11.79, although the six 
composite gunboats, of 1000 tons, are 
only required to make 12 knots. The 
1177-ton ‘Castine’ and ‘ Machias” 
make about 15} and 16 knots respec 


| tively; the light-draught ‘“ Helena” and 


‘“‘ Wilmington,” of 1392 tons, are ex- 
pected to make 13, and the “‘ Nashville,” 
of 1371 tons, 14 knots. 

The special class includes the 1486-ton 
dispatch boat ‘‘ Dolphin,’ the “ Ban- 
croft,’’ and the ‘‘ Vesuvius;’’ while 4 


| torpedo-cruiser provided for by Congress 


has not yet been built. 
Of our ten torpedo-boats, three, the 
‘‘Cushing,”’ ‘‘ Ericsson, and ‘ Stiletto,” 
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are built and the others building. The 
highest speed, 273 knots, is expected 
from the new “‘ Herreschoff” pair, with 
96 knots from the ‘Seattle’ boat, 24} 
from the “‘ Baltimore” trio, and 24 from 
the Ericsson.” The speed of the ‘‘ Cush- 
ing” is set down at 22} knots, and that 
of the ‘Stiletto’ at 18.22, while the 
Holland’ submarine boat is to give 
eight knots for six hours when com- 
pletely submerged. 

Our six iron unarmored vessels are the 
“Alarm,” laid up in ordinary, the 
« Alert,” the ‘* Monocacy,’’ the ‘* Michi- 
gan,”’ the “ Pinta,’ and the ‘“‘ Ranger.’’ 
Our wooden vessels are the ‘‘ Adams,’’ 
“ Alliance,’’ “‘Enterprise,” and ‘‘Essex,’’ 
of 1875 tons each, the * Hartford,” of 
9790, the “ Lancaster,” of 38250, the 
“ Marion” and ‘“‘ Mohican,”’ of 1900, the 
“ Thetis,’’ of 1250, and the “ Yantic,”’ 
of 900. Some of these vessels carry 
good modern batteries, the ‘ Alliance” 
and “ Essex’’ having six rapid-fire 4-inch 
guns, the ‘‘ Hartford’’ thirteen rapid-fire 
5-inch, and the ‘‘ Lancaster’? twelve 5- 
inch, of which ten are rapid fire. 

Our wooden sailing-ships are the 
“ Constellation,’ ‘‘ Jamestown,’’ ‘ Mo- 
nongahela,” ‘‘ Portsmouth,’ ‘“ Sarato- 
ga,” and ‘‘St. Mary’s.’’ Our tugs are the 
“Twana,” ‘‘ Narkeeta,” ‘‘ Triton,” “‘ Un- 
adilla,”’ ‘‘Wahneta,’”’ and one not yet 
named, all of steel; the ‘ Fortune,’’ 
“Leyden,” ‘‘Nina,’”’ and ‘‘ Standish,” 
of iron, and the *‘ Rocket”? and “ Traf- 
fic,” of wood. 

There are also fifteen wooden vessels, 
no longer suited for sea service, but used 
as receiving ships for the naval militia, 
or laid up inordinary,andsoon. These 
are the “ Franklin,”’ “ Iroquois,” ‘* Min- 
nesota,” ‘* Nipsic,’’ ‘‘ Omaha,” ‘‘ Pensa- 
cola,” ‘ Richmond,” ‘‘ Swatara,’’ “‘ Wa- 
bash,” ‘‘ Constitution,” ‘* Dale,”’ “‘ Inde- 
pendence,” ‘*New Hampshire,” “St. 
Louis,” and ‘* Vermont.’”’ Of these the 
last six are sailing craft. 

Summing up the progress made during 
the last ten years, Constructor Hichborn 
reaches the following facts: 


In 1885 there were in commission or fitting 
out at navy-yards thirty-two wooden vessels of 
adisplacement of 66,000 tons and seven iron 
ships of 6900 tons, making a total of thirty-nine 
ships, with a displacement of 72,900 tons. On 
July 1, 1895, there were in commission or fitting 
out eleven wooden vessels of 18,300 tons dis- 
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placement, and thirty-two steel or iron vessels 
of 104,500 tons displacement, or a grand total 
of forty-three vessels of 122,800 tons displace- 
ment. The above figures are exclusive of tor- 
pedo boats, tugs, and receiving-ships. 


Thus the total displacement of our 
vessels in commission or fitting out is 
nearly double now what it was in 1885, 
and the continuation of the present 
building programme will increase the 
contrast in subsequent years. 


Only a Cup of Water. 
(From the Harrisburg Telegram.) 


[This poem is based upon an incident of the 
battle of Gettysburg, related by General Long- 
street.]} 


On the field of blood the battle smoke 
hangs low, 

Like storm-cloud on some lofty moun- 
tain’s brow ; 

Fierce, deadly lightnings flash through 
the sulphurous cloud, 

And fiercely roars the battle-thunder 
loud. 

Like mighty storm waves ’gainst a rock- 
bound coast, 

Upon our ranks is hurled the rebel host ; 

And on they come ’neath a shower of 
shot and shell, 

A fire that sweeps them like a breath 
from hell, 

And mows them down, as when through 
prairie grass 

The fierce, high-leaping flames consuming 
pass. 

Yet every gap is filled and on they dash, 

And meet our sturdy lines with awful 
crash ; 

Along yon ridge the charging ranks of 
gray 

By one thin line of blue are held at bay. 


The battle’s furious storm is at its height ; 

Along the embattled lines, from left to 
right, 

Leap volleyed lightnings, flashing fiery 
death ; 

While men with throbbing heart and 
bated breath 

Are grimly battling for the hill-side bare, 

As crazed by some lost friend’s most 
fierce despair. 
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At length the fiery storm’s first furious 
shock 

Has spent its force. 
tree and rock 

The fiery messengers of death now flash, 

And swift, revengeful shots in answer 
crash. ; 


From sheltering 


Between the lines a Union soldier lies; 

With bloodless, parched lips he feebly 
cries, 

‘¢ Dear comrades, water, water, or I die ;’’ 

But all unheeded seems his feeble cry. 

Amid the battle’s fierce and bloody rage, 

While men in awesome, deadly strife 
engage, 

What feeling heart or helping hand or 
mind 

Can e’en the Father’s mercy hope to 
find? 

’Tis death to leave the sheltering rock or 
tree ; 

But lo, an unarmed man the soldiers 
see 

With hands uplifted high, as if to say, 

‘*Don’t shoot!’’ step boldly from the 
ranks of gray, 

And in the open field a moment stand,— 

A noble, fearless man, divinely grand! 

One soldier’s heart is touched by Love 
Divine ; 

The words, ‘Cease firing,’ run down 
either line. 

The firing stops, and forth they see him 
stride 

To that poor wounded, dying foeman’s 
side. 

He kneels upon the ground and gently 
lifts 

The dying soldier’s head. As through 
the rifts 

In the lowering clouds of smoke the 
soldiers gaze, 

They see the tender-hearted rebel raise 

His own canteen to the parched lips to 
still 

Their burning thirst. 
royal will, 

Both lines break out into one mighty 
cheer 

That rings o’er all the din like clarion 
cleat ; 

And loud for him that cheer rings out 
again, 

Who risked his life to ease a foeman’s 
pain. 


Then, with a 
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His deed of love is done. He’s back 
once more; 
And louder, fiercer swells the battle, 


roar. 
What need to tell you how the bath 
sped, 
Or how rebellion’s ugly serpent head 
Was that day crushed beneath the aveng. 
ing heel 
Of our own loyal army, true as steel? 


But when our peaceful camp-fires noy 
are lit, 

And when about their cheerful light y 
sit, 

To talk of stirring times so long ago, 

Shall not the story of this loving foe 

Who, ’neath the rebel gray, wore heart 
of gold, 

With grateful heart and tear-dim eye hk 
told ? 

And all who love the Saviour know 

This noble soul to its reward shall go; 

Who, for the loving Master’s sake, but 
gives 

A cup of water, he forever lives. 

Rev. F. C. WENDEL. 


Bull Run’s Great Rout. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


GREELEY’S “‘ON TO RICHMOND’ CRY 
JUSTIFIED BY HISTORY. 
Evidence that General Scott favored the Ad- 
vance—The Fight a Series of Skirmishesons 

Grand Scale, and not a Battle—Scott wasted 

Valuable Time in Preparations. 

Ir is very generally agreed that the 
battle of Bull Run (the Confederate 
Manassas), on the 21st of July, 1861, 
was one of the most extraordénary affair 
of a great war fruitful throughout in 
startling events. It cannot, however, 
be held to have been remarkable in strat- 
egy or tactics, or for any prodigies of 
valor displayed on the field by either 
side; nor again for the losses in killed 
and wounded, which were only moderate. 
There was nothing, in fact, to distinguish 
this encounter between raw troops on 
the Virginian hills bordering the south 
side of Bull Run from any ordinary 
third-rate battle of history, except two 
features. 

The unwarranted, wholly unaccount 
able, and almost unparalleled rout and 
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Jong-continued flight of the Union army 
after it had practically won a victory 
was one of these exceptional features. 
The feebleness displayed by the Confed- 
erate leaders subsequent to the Federal 
defeat, which will ever stand in the 
annals of war as an example of military 
impotence as unusual and incompre- 
hensible as the Union stampede itself, is 
the other. The victory was so suddenly 
and unexpectedly achieved after the 
earlier developments, so amazing in its 
completeness, that they appear to have 
been dazed; actually at a loss how to 
utilize it. The sweeping failure to reap 
its strategic as well as political fruits 
must fill the future historian of our civil 
war with astonishment. Summing up, 
he will find that the paltry gain to the 
Confederates from this blow, which fora 
moment the North thought to be fatal to 
the Union cause, was twenty-five or 
thirty cannon, some small-arms, and a 
few hundred prisoners. 

That the Confederate leaders wavered 
and vacillated, that their nerve deserted 
them in the supreme moment, is visible 
to the naked eye. And this strange un- 
certainty was not due to lack of infor- 
mation, intelligent counsel, or want of 
authority, for President Davis—himself 
a military man of experience and repu- 
tation—was present in person upon the 
battle-field at the vital moment when de- 
cision and energy in leadership would 
have produced perhaps world-wide re- 
sults, advising and consulting with two 
generals afterwards counted among the 
best the Confederacy produced. 

What the fault was, or whose it was, 
will never be accurately known, but it un- 
questionably lies between the three. The 
great quarrel that ensued between them, 
apparently originating in something that 
occurred or did not occur on this occa- 
sion, carrying with it through thirty 
years of heated controversy tomes of re- 
ports, recitals, explanations, crimina- 
tions and recriminations, and shedding 
in its course many side-lights on other 
moot points, has still failed to disclose 
why Manassas was so barren a victory 
to the lost cause. Perhaps it was fate. 
Certainly it was little less than a miracle 
that Washington was not captured and 
the war ended at a stroke. 
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But it is the Union defeat and its 
alleged causes I set out to discuss. For 
weeks anterior to the event Horace 
Greeley, the great editor of the New 
York Tribune, had kept flying at the 
masthead of his paper—then unques- 
tionably the most influential organ of 
public opinion in the country—in large 
head-lines this legend: ‘‘The Nation’s 
war-cry. Forward to Richmond! For- 
ward to Richmond! The rebel Congress 
must not be allowed to meet there on the 
20th of July. By that time the place 
must be held by the national army.”’ 
Mr. Greeley was simply voicing what he 
instinctively knew to be an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment. His ringing edi- 
torials from this text brought a respon- 
sive echo from the press and the people 
all over the North, and it was soon 
manifest that there was an irresistible 
national impulse favoring an immediate 
advance upon the Confederate capital, 
lately removed from Montgomery to 
Richmond, in the very teeth of the 
Union army, which had already assumed 
considerable proportions. 

It is undoubtedly true that for a time 
in the earlier stages of this fever Win- 
field Scott, general-in-chief of all the 
Union forces, was opposed to what he 
called a ‘‘ premature’? movement, which 
opposition took the form of a plea for 
time, of inadequate preparation, and lack 
of discipline and experience on the part 
of the troops. It is highly probable, 
however, that his real objection origi- 
nated in an early conviction that the 
main line of operations must be from 
the upper Potomac on Harper’s Ferry 
and thence into the interior of Virginia 
through the Shenandoah Valley, a move- 
ment designed to be made under the 
direction of General Robert Patterson, 
one of his favorite subordinates in the 
Mexican War. 

But an opposing army having soon 
been collected in and about Washington, 
composed largely of three months’ men, 
whose term of service was on the eve of 
expiration, Scott seems finally to have 
acquiesced in the expediency of a direct 
and speedy advance on Richmond. At 
that time he was autocratic in his per- 
sonal influence. The country and gov- 
ernment had unlimited confidence in his 
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ability and judgment in all that con- 
cerned’ military affairs. Mr. Lincoln’s 
biographers, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, 
say that ‘the Administration was re- 
sponsible for the forward movement, 
Scott for the combined strategy of the 
two armies, McDowell for the conduct of 
the Bull Run battle, Patterson for the 
escape of Johnston, and fate for the 
panic.”’ It is, of course, undeniable that 
the Administration was responsible for 
the advance ; nevertheless it is morally 
certain that the campaign would not— 
could not—have been initiated without 
at least Scott’s consent. And who will 
believe for one moment, in view of 
his great prestige, that it would have 
been ventured upon against his judg- 
ment? 

At any rate, if he protested against the 
project as premature, or caviled at the 
force and means supplied him to carry 
out the wishes of his government, there 
is no record of it anywhere to be found. 
On the contrary, there is plenty of evi- 
dence that Scott himself favored the ad- 
vance when it was finally made; that he 
did not consider it premature is proved 
by his previous faith in its success. On 
the 21st, referring to McDowell’s move- 
ment across Bull Run, he telegraphed to 
General McClellan in West Virginia, 
‘¢ In two hours he [McDowell] will turn 
the Manassas Junction and storm it to- 
day with superior forces.’’ [See War 
Records, vol. ii.] Clearly, this indicates 
that General Scott was confident that his 
force outnumbered the enemy; that he 
expected McDowell to defeat the Con- 
federates and occupy Manassas Junction, 
which was the immediate objective of 
the campaign, notwithstanding the “ un- 
prepared” condition in which, as he 
afterwards alleged, his subordinate had 
been driven to battle by public clamor. 
And the general-in-chief utterly refused 
to give credence to the first rumors of 
McDowell’s defeat. In fact, the entire 


government was perfectly confident of | 


success. 

It was not until after the event that 
Scott and his military echoes loaded the 
blame of the failure upon the newspapers 
and the politicians,—cowardly hiding be- 
hind the specious, baseless plea that they 
were forced into action before their mili- 
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tary preparations were adequate for th 
proposed operations. That was a ples, 
it is true, entered to estop action when} 
should have occurred a month Prior 
the date on which the march was under. 
taken. When the fearful magnitude ¢f 
the disaster was fully known, constery, 
tion reigned supreme in Washingtm 
both in military and political circle, 
Only one man met the situation calmly 
and courageously, even hopefully. Thy 
man was Abraham Lincoln. 

Weakened and fretted by age andj. 
ness, harassed with the increased respop. 
sibilities of the war, almost bedridden, n 
wonder the confirmation of the defeatof 
his army should prove an almost unbear. 
able shock to the proud general-in-chief 
Such an overwhelming disaster at th 
close of his long and eventful careg 
seemed the death-knell to all his military 
glory, so fairly and deservedly won. 
Not a ray of light penetrated from any 
quarter. The rush of the terrified, de 
moralized mob back upon Washington 
without the semblance of cohesion or 
organization, the apparent total collapse 
of the Union cause, had the effect, fora 
time at least, to unnerve the veteranof 
two wars. In a perfect rage of chagrin 
and disappointment he fairly shriekei 
in Mr. Lincoln’s presence, ‘I have 
fought this battle against my judgment. 
I deserve removal because I did no 
stand up when the army was not in 
condition for fighting and resist it to 
the last.” ‘ 

The fundamental causes of the Federal 
defeat are now pretty well understood. 
The Union soldiers fought well enough 
up to the period when it began to be 
generally apparent, in my opinion, that 
there was no leadership on the field of 
battle, no directing head, no cohesive 
movements ; then in absolute panic they 
threw away their arms and took to their 
heels. In the first place, the Confeder- 
ates in their grand tactics signally out 
generaled the Union leaders by at once 
setting in motion towards the threatened 
point all their available forces as soon 
as the Federal advance became known 
in Richmond. 

On the other hand, cross-purposes in 





the Union efforts to concentrate at the 
point of attack resulted in maddening 
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failure. While the alarmed Confeder- 
ates were acting with desperate energy 
to meet the crisis, the Federals, both in 
counsel and in field, were hampered by a 
spirit of indecision, calculated delay, and 
even obstruction, which is hard to under- 
stand, and from the outset paralyzed all 
rational hope of success. On the very 
eve of the momentous collision, when 
even hours were precious, the Union 
commander, General McDowell, well 
informed of the Confederate movement 
from the Shenandoah Valley, unaccount- 
ably wasted two whole days in and 
around Centreville, thus allowing the 
straining Confederates barely to effect 
their concentration, the failure of which 
would have been fatal to them. It is 
well known that the brigades of John- 
ston, which stayed the tide of Federal 
victory and entirely reversed the state 
of affairs, arrived on the field at a crit- 
ical stage of the fight, after a rapid 
march. 

Next to his dilatoriness, McDowell’s 
chief fault was in the crossing Bull Run 
and going into action with only eighteen 
thousand or nineteen thousand men, in- 
stead of bringing forward to the attack 
his entire available force of not less than 
thirty-seven thousand men. In an ex- 
cess of caution as to his communications, 
he left eighteen thousand in reserve or 
strung along the road as far nearly as 
the Potomac, too far from the field to 
influence events. 

And in fact the so-called battle itself 
was no more than a series of skirmishes 
on a grand scale, made by regimental 
fronts; there was no continuous line of 
battle on any part of the field at any 
time during the day. Regiments were 
put into the fight haphazard, one after 
another, without reference to right or 
left, and in this heterogeneous warfare 
concert of action was entirely lost sight 
of. Horace Greeley’s ‘On to Rich- 
mond” cry was not responsible for these 
faults; neither did they grow out of a 
“premature” advance. The battle was 
lost by the chief commanders, and not 
lack of discipline in the men. The Union 
leadership displayed at Bull Run, exe- 
crable as it was, might well go hand in 
hand with the best disciplined army on 
earth, and just as inevitably bring it 
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to humiliation and defeat. How could 
Horace Greeley and the “ politicians’’ 
well forecast so great a misfortune to 
their country as the imbecility dis- 
played by the Union military leaders in 
action ? 

Honest and intelligent writers to this 
day reiterate the senseless charge made 
by General Scott, that he was driven for- 
ward before he was ready, and hence 
suffered defeat. They do this heedlessly 
and without proper investigation, accept- 
ing without question a popular convic- 
tion that is entirely wrong, and which 
originated in error. 

Never was a public man more right 
than Horace Greeley when he urged an 
early advance on Richmond. The golden 
opportunity was in June, a month pre- 
vious to McDowell’s advance. Mr. 
Greeley’s editorials were based on the 
sound assumption that the government 
had ample resources in men and material 
for a successful movement as early as the 
first week in June. The movement could 
then have been made with as strong a 
force as McDowell carried into the field 
a month later, and the relative conditions 
would have been far more favorable to 
the Union arms than six weeks later, for 
at that time it is doubtful if the entire 
Confederate force on the Potomac front 
exceeded fifteen thousand men. At Ma- 
nassas there were scarcely more than six 
thousand men. As Greeley correctly 
urged, this meagre array ought to have 
been, and could have been, overwhelmed 
with fifty thousand men. General Beau- 
regard was in constant fear of an advance, 
and dreaded its consequences. At the 
time it was made, however, he had fully 
regained his confidence. 

On June 5 the records show the relative 
strength of the two belligerents on the 
Potomac to have been approximately 
fifty thousand to fifteen thousand; in 
July, when the battle occurred, and after 
Scott had presumably utilized more than 
a month in further preparation, their re- 
lative status had changed to the disad- 
vantage of the Federals in the proportion 
of fifty thousand to thirty-five thousand, 
and even then the Union commander 
was unable to avail himself of the full 
Union strength. In short, the time 
gained was clearly to the advantage of 
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the Confederates and not the Unionists ; 
they were far better prepared to meet 
the shock in July than six weeks pre- 
viously. 

In answer to the stereotyped talk about 
the necessity for preparation, I will can- 
didly admit that these fifty thousand 
Union soldiers were raw and undisci- 
plined the first week in June, as they still 
were on the 21st of July. But were not 
the Confederates equally raw and undis- 
ciplined? Indeed, the North had at 
this period had no inconsiderable advan- 
tage in quite a contingent of regular 
troops, and especially in regular artil- 
lery. And how much did further prepa- 
rations and discipline avail? As TI have 
pointed out, the North lost by waiting, 
whereas the South gained. 

If Scott had waited six months—a 
year—no corresponding advantage would 
have accrued from his fine-spun prepara- 
tions. 

General McClellan, after Bull Run, 
accumulated an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men in front of Wash- 
ington, and spent the better part of a 
year in disciplining and preparing them 
for battle; for months he was confronted 
by less than fifty thousand Confederates, 
but declined to go out against them be- 
cause his preparations for action were 
not completed. Finally he transferred 
an effective force of about one hundred 
and fifteen thousand men to a new front 
on the peninsula, and about a year after 
Bull Run undertook the job of capturing 
Richmond. He had a splendid army, 
ready for its work down to the minutest 
detail. But instead of meeting only 
fifty thousand Confederates he now found 


himself confronted by one hundred thou- | 
| YOUNG AMERICANS TRAINING IN 


sand every bit as well prepared for fight- 
ing as his own troops. And, moreover, 
they defeated and drove him off. He 
lost his golden opportunity in front of 
Washington in the early spring of 1862, 
when he outnumbered the Confederates 
three to one. The time wasted in over- 
preparation had given the alarmed enemy 
ample opportunity to again draw to- 
gether all their forces and make head 
against him. 

In short, the conditions were relative. 
When Horace Greeley urged an early 
advance on Richmond nobody will be- 
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lieve that the small Confederate Contig. 
gent at Manassas was any better rill 
or disciplined, or that it could shovt 
straighter than the Union Soldiers 
Arlington Heights. They were, 4, 
matter of fact, equally raw and undrillg 
But, as Mr. Greeley correctly divine, 
they were not equal in numbers nop jy 
equipment ; in these determining 
ments the Federals had a tremendoy 
advantage the first week in June, fy 
greater than ever afterwards. 

And the relative condition of affaiy 
set forth above, based wholly upon th 
official records of the war, I hold to } 
a complete vindication of Horace Gre. 
ley’s much-discredited ‘‘ On-to-Richmonj 
crusade.”” His urgency for action wy 
based on the soundest principles of th 
military art; subsequent experiene 
demonstrated the correctness of his juig. 
ment, although he was never pardond 
by the frightened people who acceptel 
General Scott’s choice of a scapegoat for 
McDowell’s blunders and his own stn. 
tegical failures. And-so far as the fini 
Bull Run is concerned, the Tribuy 
philosopher most unjustly remains eo. 
demned to this day. Nevertheless, with 
his penetrating intelligerice, he undoubi. 
edly read the situation aright, and thox 
who did then or do now condemn hin 
for inspiring what they carelessly tem 
an ill-prepared or premature campain 
against Richmond are entirely wrong 
and totally misapprehend their premise. 

Lesire J. Perry. 


Cadets on Merchantmen. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


MOD- 
ERN SEAMANSHIP. 

Taken usually from the School-ships to be st 
at Hard Work aboard the Big Steamers of the 
Transatlantic and Coast Trade—Their Duties 
and Prospects. 

It is rather more than two months now 
since the arrangement for the training of 
a specified number of American boys it 
modern seamanship on the vessels which 
carry ocean mails by contract with the 
United States government went in 
effect, and all good Americans will be 
glad to know that it is working excel 
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Jently. It was provided for in Section 8 
of the bill entitled ‘‘ An act to provide 
for ocean mail service between the United 
States and foreign ports, and to promote 
commerce,” passed in 1891, saying, “ That 
the vessels with which the Postmaster- 
General enters into contract for the trans- 
portation of the United States mails shall 
take as cadets or apprentices one Amer- 
jcean-born boy under twenty-one years 
of age for each one thousand tons gross 
register, and one for each majority frac- 
tion thereof, these boys to be educated 
in the duties of seamanship, to rank 
as petty officers, and to receive such 
pay for their services as may be reason- 
able.” F 

This provision is being carried out on 
tbree American steamship lines, the Red 
D, running to Central America; the 
Ward line, running to the West Indies, 
and, most important of all, the American 
line, running between New York and 
Liverpool. The American line alone on 
its four steamers, the ‘‘ New York,” the 
“Paris,” the ‘St. Paul,’ and the ‘St. 
Louis,” carries forty-six cadets, eleven 
on each of the two first-named vessels 
and twelve on each of the two last-named. 
Including the cadets carried on the other 
two lines, there are thus provided some- 
what fewer than one hundred places for 
American-born boys who may desire to 
become officers on our great steamers, 
and, perhaps one day, have their share in 
upholding on the ocean the glory of the 
American flag. 

As might have been expected, this en- 
actment of Congress was not at first re- 
ceived by the steamship companies con- 
cerned with any great enthusiasm. They 
regarded it as an onerous provision, and 
prepared to comply in rather a spirit of 
protest. The consequence was that some 
trouble occurred at the start, chiefly due 
to the fact that insufficient care was 
shown in selecting the boys for this ser- 
vice. Some boys of rough character, who 
behaved badly, were chosen. These boys 
soon retired, and others were taken in 
their places, better judgment being 
shown this time and better results follow- 
ing. Now the steamship companies have 
become quite reconciled to the new order 
of things, and regard the advent of the 
cadets with considerable satisfaction. 
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They see in it an advantage for them- 
selves and-a step in the right direction as 
regards our merchant marine. 

One of the first points decided upon by 
Captain Shackford, marine superintend- 
ent of the International Navigation Com- 
pany, to whom, at Pier 14, North River, 
all applicants for cadetships on the Amer- 
ican line apply, was that he would, as far 
as possible, select boys who had been 
graduated from one of the three school- 
ships, the ‘St. Mary’s,” of New York, 
the ‘‘ Enterprise,’’ of Massachusetts, and 
the ‘‘Saratoga,’’ of Pennsylvania, which 
for a dozen years have been graduating 
about thirty boys annually. Each one 
of these boy graduates is thoroughly 
fitted for ship duties, having already ac- 
quired practical knowledge of seaman- 
ship and navigation, and being therefore 
well fitted to fill the places provided on 
the great steamers. As far as possible 
Captain Shackford makes his selections 
on the recommendation of the school-ship 
instructors, the boys having thus held 
before them as an incentive to good work 
that on their graduation their diligence 
and success in their duties will find prac- 
tical reward in these cadetships, which 
practically means an assured future for 
the rest of their lives. It is thought that 
this new stimulus will havea most excel- 
lent influence in the school-ships and will 
soon bring about more fixedness of pur- 
pose among the graduates, for of recent 
years hardly twenty-five per cent. of the 
boys graduated from American school- 
ships have continued in marine life, the 
large majority of them having been cured 
of their waywardness and roving tenden- 
cies by the severe discipline, preferring 
to abandon the sea altogether and settle 
down on land in some form of business. 
One chief reason of this general disincli- 
nation to follow the sea lay in the fact 
that the graduates from the school- 
ships did not have what they have 
now, thanks to the cadetships, a sure 
chance of advancement to the places of 
officers. 

It must not be supposed that Captain 
Shackford limits his choice of cadets en- 
tirely to boys coming from school-ships. 
On the contrary, he is willing and glad 
to take American boys who come to him 
well recommended, and who possess the 
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proper qualifications or aptitude for a life 
on the sea. Already a number of boys 
of good family have been chosen as 
cadets, and in some cases where they 
have not come with too lofty ideas, and 
not been above working hard, they have 
given good satisfaction. The following 
is a list of the cadets who sailed on the 
“St. Paul’ on October 30 ; it will be seen 
that several of them had no previous sea 
experience : 

F. H. Stackpole, engineer, born in Sa- 
lem, N. H., June 27, 1875; educated at 
Hyde Park, Mass.; parents living; 
father’s occupation, electrician ; two years 
in school-ship ‘‘ Enterprise’; graduated 
September 24, 1895. 

W.S.Searle, engineer, born in Worces- 
ter, Mass., March 1, 1876; educated 
there; parents living; father’s occupa- 
tion, provision dealer; two and a half 
years’ service in school ship ‘“ Enter- 
prise’; graduated April 138, 1895. 

E. V. Gavagan, engineer, born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., July 21, 1878; educated 
there; parents living; father’s occupa- 
tion, carpenter; one year in school- 
ship ‘‘ Enterprise’; graduated Septem- 
ber, 1895. 

E. D. Jennings, engineer, born in 
Cambridge, Mass., November 29, 1878 ; 
educated at Hyde Park, Mass. ; father 
only living ; occupation, oil merchant; 
two years in school-ship ‘‘ Enterprise” ; 
graduated September, 1895. 

J. H. T. Lum, deck, born in Oxford, 
Conn., February 26, 1876; educated there ; 
parents living ; father foreman of electric 
railway ; sixteen months’ sea experience ; 
never in school-ship. 

Harry Teackle, deck, born in New 
York, October 20, 1876 ; educated there ; 
mother living; eighteen months’ sea 
experience; six months in Cuban Mail 
one year in 


Steamship Company ; 
school-ship ‘‘St. Mary’s’”’; did not grad- 
uate. 

W. O. Earle, deck, born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., August 21, 1878; educated there; 


parents living; father’s occupation, 
plumber; one month in pilot boat No. 3, 
and nine months in school-ship ‘St. 
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living; two and a half years’ geq cay 
rience; never in a school-ship, 

C.S. Duer, deck, born in Gloucyp 
county, Va., September 19, 1877; 4 
cated at Baltimore, Md.; parents by 
living ; father’s occupation, bay pilot; 
sea experience. 

Philip Hagelstein, deck, born in Ny 
York City, July 8, 1875 ; educated they. 
parents both living ; father’s occupatin 
metal spinner; nineteen and gh 
months’ sea experience ; three and a hy 
months in “Carib Prince,” Prince lig 








Mary’s’’ ; did not graduate. 

George F. Deakyne, deck, born in 
Newcastle, Del., October 9, 1878; edu- 
cated at Philadelphia, Pa. ; mother only 


and sixteen months school-ship “gy 
Mary’s.”’ 

C. B. Alexander, deck, born in Charly 
town, W. Va, November 23, 1876; eh 
cated there; mother only living; now 
experience. 

J. A. Willis, deck, born in Jeffenn 
County, W. Va., September 17, 187. 
educated at Charlestown, W. Va.; » 
rents both living; father’s occupatim, 
farmer ; no sea experience. 

The cadets at the start receive fiftes 
or twenty dollars a month, in addition) 
good food in the officers’ mess, and snug 
though not over-luxurious, quarters dom 
aft on the ‘‘ glory hold,’”’ where two ties 
of iron-framed bunks running athwat 
ship furnish their sleeping accommots 
tions. Bedding is supplied by the com 
pany, and lockers are furnished for thei 
spare clothes. On the ‘* New York” ani 
“ Paris”’ the cadets occupy the rooms thi 
were originally intended for the chief ani 
senior second officers, so that they ar 
especially favored, having separate drav- 
ers for their clothes, washstands, and # 
good accommodations as most of the pat 
sengers. 

As to their duties, itmay be said thit 
the cadets are required to learn the whol 
alphabet of seamanship, everything from 
swabbing a deck up to taking an observ 
tion. Of course, they are not worked 
hard as ordinary sailors, they being only 
boys, and their ages ranging from sixtea 
to twenty-one, the average being about 
nineteen, Of course, it is in the compe 
nies’ interest to take the boys as young # 
possible, since they are expressly pre 
hibited from having cadets over twenty: 
one. There is some vagueness, howevél, 
in the law as to whether an American boy 
taken as a cadet before he was twenty 
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one might remain on the steamer as a 
cadet after passing that age. Of course, 
in manyinstances before reaching twenty- 
one cadets will have been promoted by 
the company to permanent positions in 
their employ. Already onesuch case has 
occurred, where a boy, taken as a cadet, 
has been made a full quartermaster on 
the American line with the salary of 
thirty-five dollars a month. As the 
months pass and the system comes into 
smoother working there will doubtless be 
many such cases of promotion. 

On the four steamers of the American 
line the cadets are divided into watches 
with the officers, and stand watch four 
hours on and four hours off. On the 
« Paris” and the ‘‘ New York”’ the cadets 
are kept busy on the bridge or in the 
wheel-house, where it is their duty to 
polish the brass work, to mend the flags, 
and to keep everything clean. Besides 
this they have every opportunity to learn 
to steer, to use the sextant, and to signal 
with the flags according to the code. In 
the main their duties are similar to those 
of the quartermaster, although they are 
unable for many months to cast the log 
or heave the lead. On the ‘St. Louis” 
and ‘St. Paul’ the cadets do not have 
such free access to the bridge and the 
wheel-house, but are kept under the 
direct authority of the boatswain or the 
boatswain’s mate, and are required to 
work on deck in the ‘¢ wash downs” and 
to lend a hand at “ holystoning”’ and at 
cleaning scuppers in the water- ways or on 
deck. 

It must be admitted that the cadets are 
kept busy, and no boy should seek one of 
these places unless he is prepared to work 
every day until he will be glad to fall 
into his bunk when sleeping time comes. 
Some of the boys who have come from 
comfortable homes do not take kindly to 
handling the broom, and think it be- 
neath their dignity to stand out in bad 
weather and ‘‘ squeegee” the decks, but, 
after all, there is no royal road to-sea- 
manship any more than there is to other 
things worth having, and boys with the 
tight stuff in them do what they are told 
to do, knowing that it is for their best 
interests, 

Sometimes cadets are stationed on the 
deck to shift steamer chairs or sweep 
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away falling cinders; one of them is al- 
ways on the lookout on the lower bridge, 
and on each of the four ships of the 
American line a certain number of cadets 
are assigned to the engine-room, where 
they are divided into three watches, and 
stand four hours on and eight off. The 
reason for this difference in watches is 
that the work in the engine-room is more 
laborious on account of the heat, the 
smell of oil, and the confinement. The 
engine-room cadets generally work under 
the fourth engineer, their duties being in 
the nature of repairing pumps, repacking 
cylinders, and doing the endless odd jobs 
that are always coming up in that strange 
region, where the monster engines throb 
and turn unceasingly. 

There isone kind of work that cadets 
are never called upon to do,—that is, the 
washing of the decks, which is done by 
the common sailors, between whom and 
the cadets there is a marked difference of 
station. The cadets are treated as petty 
officers, young men who will one day de- 
velop into full officers, quartermasters, 
lieutenants, and perhaps captains. They 
are entitled to the pride of their possibil- 
ities, and besides that they get better pay 
than common sailors, eat better food (in 
fact, they eat the same food as first-cabin 
passengers), and enjoy various privileges 
not extended to ordinary sailors. When 
in port leave is often given to them to 
visit their families, although the period 
in port is by no means one of idleness, 
since the cadets are required to be down 
in the holds while the cargoes are loading 
and unloading, to see that everything is 
done properly. 

It must be remembered that the cadets 
who enter upon service in American 
liners are in no sense bound over as ap- 
prentices to the company, nor do they go 
through anything like enlistment for a 
fixed period of time. They are perfectly . 
free to go whenever they please after the 
completion of a voyage, and, if they find 
the life uncongenial or the work over- 
severe, they need never continue it for 
more than three weeks. It is satisfactory 
to know that of the forty-six cadets on 
the four American liners about forty have 
shown themselves entirely worthy, and 
even better results than these are expected 
in the future. 
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Seen at the Capitol. 
How one does miss the pages from the 
floor! ‘They were always such bright, 
manly little fellows, and the members 


used to get very fond of them. Now | 


they are simply errand boys, who come 


when the bell calls them and disappear. | 


Some of the older members ignore the 
bells entirely. Mr. Cannon claps his 
hands impatiently, again and again, for 
a page, and then remembering the bell 
jabs at it till you would think he would 
punch a hole in the inoffensive thing. 
Mr. Dingley doesn’t seem to catch on to 
the new-fangled contrivance either, and 
¢laps wildly now and then. It is very 
funny té see the shamefaced way in which 
some of the second-termers look about 
to see if anybody has noticed their hand- 
clapping performance, and then sneak- 
ingly touch the bell. It’s mighty hard 


to teach an old dog new tricks. 


‘“‘GosH! We thought Dave was a 
mighty big man to home, didn’t we?” 
said one man to another in the gallery 
Wednesday. ‘Just look at him down 
there. He’s only one of three hundred 
and fifty-six, and not such a buster at 
that. Reckon he’d get skeered of his 
own voice if he started to make that 
speech of his down there.’”? And what 
he said is true. Lots of men find it out 
when they get there, too. 


Mr. SPRINGER and his pink are gone. 
Nobody has tried to imitate his fad, and 
the guides can no longer say to strangers, 
‘¢See that man with the red rose in his 
button-hole? Well, that’s Springer of 
Illinois.” And it wasn’t a rose, and 
never was. It was a carnation, a rich 
warm red one, without which Mr. 
Springer in his long years of service in 
Congress was never seen. He was ill 
for months in the Fifty-second Congress, 
but whatever else he gave up, the carna- 
tion was retained, for he had one of 
these blooms right by him all the time. 
The sitting member who beat Mr. 
Springer is a small man, Mr. James 
Austen Connolly, and he wears the badge 
of the Loyal Legion where Mr. Springer 
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used to put hiscarnation. Mr. Connolly 
was a gallant soldier, and is a man 
ability, though one of the smallest me 
in stature in the House. 


“ Ecnors OF Battie.” By Bushrj 
Washington James. 12mo, cloth exty 
gilt edges ; price $2.00. Henry T, Conta 
& Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

This volume is one that will intere 
every American. It should find its way 
into every patriotic home in this country, 
whose first steps towards independence, 
and last blows for Union, are so graphi. 
cally referred to in its pages. The prog 
portions of the book are valuable s 
sketches of both the Revolution and th 
invasion part of the Rebellion, while the 
beautiful language of the corresponding 
poems depicts with pathetic effectivency 
some of the scenes just after the bat. 
tles of Antietam and Gettysburg. The 
battle of the Brandywine, and the sad, 
long days at Valley Forge are well de. 
scribed. ‘‘ Missing” is a touching pro. 
duction, telling of the unknown lost one 
in battle; and the description of the 
‘Hero of Johnstown’’ is full of pathos, 
Antietam and Gettysburg will awakens 
patriotic chord in every true American 
The “Yacht Race’’ is a beautiful and 
exhilarating effusion, displaying the 
author’s sympathies with the sportive 
element of the community. It should 
have been published while the summer 
contests were in progress. . 

During the summer of 1895 the author 
rode and walked over many earthworks 
and forts, traveling over muoh of the 
ground of Revolutionary battle-fields. 
He also revisited the fields of Antietam 
and Gettysburg. These were familiar to 
him because of his active volunteer duty 
as asurgeon immediately after the terrific 
battles. And from these tours he has 
elaborated the interesting notes in the 
latter part of the volume. 

Handsomely bound, and profusely and 
suitably illustrated with artistic half-tone 
reproductions of photographs and draw- 
ings, this book will be an attractive ad- 
dition to every library. 
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